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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AVOID AMBIGUITY AND DO NOT HEDGE. IF SOMETHING IS RED SAY SO 
AND NOT “IT APPEARS TO BE OF A SOMEWHAT REDDISH TINT.” 


Home Office Circular. 


THE fighting in Russia during March was terrific. After 
February’s intense combats we looked foraslackening. There 
was none; during March the titanic battle 
raged with increasing intensity, while man- 
kind stood in awe at the heroism, the slaughter and the 
destruction. 

In North Africa the Allied Armies stood on tiptoe waiting 
for their opening. This started on March 20, with a tre- 
mendous air preparation—as at El Alamein—preceding the 
advance of the Eighth Army on the Mareth positions. At the 
time of writing all that is known is that General Montgomery 
is satisfied with the opening moves. The British people all 
over the Empire look forward confidently to the victory which 
he and his heroic Army will give us. This action is the curtain 
raiser for the great drama in which we shall see the destruction 
—for this generation at any rate—of German military power. 
At home the spirit is good, no doubts are felt as to the capacity 
of our fighting men and their officers. Such doubts as do 
exist relate solely to political leadership. Since the last war 
this has been deplorable and it shows no signs of improve- 
ment, if we may judge by the public utterances of our 
Mandarins. While the activities of the plotters—they call 
themselves planners—are a menace. 


Spring is here 


THE German retreat, after their relinquishment of the Caucasus 
area, continued to Rostoff, but there it stopped and they still 

hold on to this key position. In March their 
= —_ of — counter-offensive became effective in the Donetz 
section of the long Russian battle line. Faced 
with the choice of abandoning a part of their conquests or 
being gradually pushed out of all of them, the Germans have 
chosen to hold on to the Donetz and have re-conquered the 
capital of the Ukraine, Kharkoff. This German victory has 
been possible because fresh divisions have been thrown in to 
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the battle, as well as a great weight of armour. For the 
Germans the Ukraine is evidently a prize worth every effort 
and they have stopped at no sacrifice. The battle is raging 
with great fury, and towns and villages, streets and houses are 
taken and re-taken daily at the time of writing. The weather 
does not favour the combatants, for the war is waged in this 
area in indescribable conditions of mud, while the ice on the 
upper Donetz is covered with slush and will only doubtfully 
bear tanks. The Red Army is now obviously fighting for 
time. Time and the further thaw which will once more make 
the great river a barrier against attacks in the Donetz bend, 
and will enable the Russians to re-build the roads. 


THE Russians have not in this war often celebrated a victory 
before it was secure. But the capture of Kharkoff, the capital 
Kharkoff of the Ukraine, was so important, it meant so 

much to all the Russias, that they allowed a 
premature jubilation. They told the story of the appalling 
atrocities committed by the Germans, they even allowed 
foreign correspondents to go to the recovered town and hear 
for themselves, from the inhabitants, what their sufferings 
had been. The correspondents heard of the hundreds of 
residents murdered by hanging from the balconies and left 
hanging. By an irony of Fate photographs of the murdered 
people, hanging from these balconies of Kharkoff, appeared 
in the London press the day that the Germans re-entered the 
suburbs of the town. The enemy is now in full possession and 
it is horrible to think of what the inhabitants of Kharkoff are 
suffering. What a pity that Lord Noel Buxton and the Bishop 
of Chichester are not there themselves to appeal to those 
“ better feelings ’’ which they believe the Germans to possess ! 
No remonstrance will be made in Germany. Even the exiled 
Germans—with the honourable exception of Friedrich Foerster 
—have never protested against the appalling cruelties perpe- 
trated by their country, and Friedrich Foerster does not share 
the Bishop of Chichester’s view of his own countrymen. He 
knows them for what they are. Hitler did not create the 
German spirit—the German spirit created him. We may be 
sure that it is having full play in the re-captured town. 


DurinG February, Hitler ordered a general mobilisation of all 
civilians for the furthering of Germany’s war purpose. This 
was to be completed by March 15 ; it applied to 
all Europe save Britain, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal and Sweden, for the German Dictator 
has made requests to his vassals, Italy, Roumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, which amounts to the same thing in those countries. 
There has been some discussion in the press lately about 
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Hitler’s whereabouts and health, and the usual quidnuncs 
cackled about his recent ‘‘ disappearance’ from the news. 
But this European mobilisation order tells us something ; 
it bears his own sign manual, for no other man would have 
conceived and carried through such a monstrous plan. In all 
Europe—save inside Germany—there is revolt against the order, 
in France there is open rebellion. Thousands of young French- 
men have taken to the hills and forests of Haute Savoie, 
where they have been joined by a handful of French soldiers 
and “‘ gardes mobiles.”’ This desperate venture is the direct 
outcome of Hitler’s mobilisation of civilians’ order, it is the 
act of men who would rather be killed in the open than die 
slowly of starvation and ill-treatment doing Germany’s war 
work. We are not told how the puppet Government at Vichy 
is re-acting to all this distress and unrest in France, but from 
the fact that the leader of the Croix de Feu, Colonel de la 
Roque, has been arrested by the Germans, we may guess that 
such blind leaders of the blind as he, have, at last, understood 
where the Petainist policy has led their country. 


On March 13 it was announced that the Foreign Secretary was 
in Washington. This perambulation of our Ministers has 
, passed into a sort of routine ever since the last 
dd —- war, but it must be a sad interruption to any 
serious work. Perhaps, however, the day of 
serious work is over, and as we live in an era of displacement, to 
use a gallicism, we improvise instead of studying. Certainly 
it is impossible for a Foreign Secretary to work at his papers 
and to think out his policy if he moves about. But perhaps 
Mr. Eden is already prevented from doing this by his leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, which is always a whole-time 
job. Anyhow, at the time of writing, he is neither doing the 
work of the Foreign Office nor leading the House of Commons, 
and, perhaps, we may guess that one reason that may account 
for his American trip is the fact that he is a good Leader of 
the House and likely to improve his personal position. In the 
meantime he is “ conferring’’ with Mr. Roosevelt and his 
satellites, and is, perhaps, having a look at their political rivals 
who will very possibly put Mr. Willkie into President Roose- 
velt’s chair next year. During Mr. Eden’s absence Mr. 
Churchill is answering for the Foreign Office and is taking the 
lead in the House of Commons. 


THE cost of the Services is now not divulged and the Parlia- 
mentary occasion when the tokens are passed serve merely for 
, a review of the activities of the soldiers, sailors 
hc and airmen. The speech about the Army’s 
activities was made by Sir P. J. Grigg, the 

Secretary of State for War. His was an altogether admirable 
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statement, clear, concise and worthy. The speaker gave the 
impression of being on top of his job, and the prejudices of the 
House of Commons against him—and these had been many 
owing to the manner of his appointment—melted as he spoke. 
The Navy was not so fortunate. Mr. Alexander is a most 
unsuitable holder of the post of First Ford of the Admiralty, 
by reason of his former activities in the MacDonald era, when 
he boasted of weakening our power at sea. His speech—he 
has never re-canted his little England views—simply reads 
like humbug when his past is remembered. The Air Minister, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, made a very much better show, though 
he read his speech, a thing the House of Commons dislikes. 
His story was a wonderful one and graphically told. The day 
is over when the Under-Secretary for Air boasted in the House 
of Commons that the British was the fifth in power in the 
world—that was in the Baldwin age. We have lived through 
something since then and now we are proud to think that the 
R.A.F. is the greatest of all air forces. Sir Archibald gave 
figures of the damage done to the enemy by our offensive on 
Germany. Here is a list of the towns attacked and what was 
done to them: 


Some 2,000 factories and industrial works destroyed or seriously 
damaged. 

More than 1,000,000 Germans homeless. 

1,250,000 tons of steel lost by direct damage in the Ruhr and 
Saar alone. 

Four thousand tons of bombs dropped in the first 10 days of 
this month. 

Raid on March 5 on Essen was probably the heaviest blow 
struck by our bombers at German war industry. 

Devastation included: 13 main buildings of Krupps armament 
works destroyed or severely damaged; 40 other factories, sheds 
and workshops damaged ; 30,000 people homeless. 

Other devastation areas :— 


Acres 
Cologne : : ' : . 600 
Duesseldorf . R . ‘ . 380 
Karlsruhe ‘ . : , . 260 
Luebeck ‘ : ; ; . 200 
Mainz . : ‘ , ; - wes 
Rostock : , ‘ ‘ . 130 
Wilhelmshaven ; : . . a 


THE air offensive on Germany and Italy intensifies. It has 
been heavy for nearly three months, and the destruction 
P wrought by our high-explosive bombs is pro- 

ae a digious. The Germans are losing houses, 
— factories, stores, personal possessions ; their lost 
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furniture is, we are told, irreplaceable. The weight of our 
attack, to which the Germans can give little reply, must end 
by depressing and tiring them. How much military damage 
we have done is not certain. Wehave bombed Wilhelmshaven, 
Lorient, St. Nazaire, Dunkirk, where submarines are kept, and 
Copenhagen and Nuremberg where submarine parts are made. 
This may, in some measure, compensate for our long delay in 
building the aircraft to search for submarines. But it is 
evident that Mr. Churchill allowed himself to be persuaded 
by the Air Ministry to have a greater faith in bombing Ger- 
many than has hitherto been justified. Even now some pro- 
minent R.A.F. officials are talking as though the air offensive 
was to be the only one undertaken this spring. They may 
have persuaded themselves that no other offensive is required, 
but they have not persuaded the public that air attacks are an 
adequate alternative to military action. We are only too con- 
scious of the difference of the value of what the Russian Army 
is doing to bring victory and what our own superb Air Force 
is able to do. We are aware of our own great exertions in the 
air and at sea. We know how our men are fighting in North 
Africa, but we also know that the weight of Russian attacks 
is the main factor in the war at present. 


OnE of the main curiosities of this war is the way in which 
publicity is managed. All pressmen are accustomed to the 
“ directives,” that hail on them day and night 
and deal with matters both trivial and impor- 
tant. For instance, this kind of thing is what 
we get “Secret. Under doctor’s orders Mr. Churchill has 
taken to smoking pipes. This is not to be referred to as it 
might make an unfavourable impression on a public accus- 
tomed to his cigars,” or ‘‘ Secret. A well-known Roumanian 
lady will shortly be visiting England where she is bringing her 
children to school. This is not to be referred to as it might be 
thought that her country was tired of the war, and that she 
was an emissary of peace.” 

This kind of thing descends on the harassed journalist 
every day and all day. There must be hundreds of people 
engaged in sending out this sort of twaddle. No image of the 
war or of the men who are waging it is ever given, but big 
puffs for little politicians are plentiful, their uprisings and 
down-sittings are hourly chronicled in a hush-hush formula 
which enhances their greatness. It is a pitiful business. The 
directives are purely negative about the fighting men. It is 
not to be mentioned that a great Admiral has come over to 
see his family, or that a great soldier is in England. They can 
slink about unnoticed in the shade of our splendid wise and 
wonderful politicos. If Admiral Cunningham or General Alex- 


This Anonymous 
War 
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ander walked into the Dorchester Hotel to-morrow who would 
recognise them ? Very few. In the last war Lords Kitchener 
and Haig, Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty were household words. 
Their portraits were everywhere. But this is an anonymous 
war. Only the People—with a big P—are great and, of 
course, Mr. Churchill. But those who run the Prime Minister’s 
publicity should realise that the people of this country, even 
when they greatly admire the Prime Minister, have the opinion 
that wars are won by soldiers, sailors and airmen, and they 
would like to know more about these heroes. The only fight- 
ing man who has emerged from the wet blanket of fog which 
has been placed over the Army is General Montgomery, but 
then he sees to his own publicity himself. 


THE whole trend of war publicity is that no individual is to be 
singled out for praise, unless he is so obscure that he will never 
What, no be heard of again. Does a B.B.C. man go for 
Leaders ? a trip in a Bomber or to a fort on the coast, the 
member of the crew chosen for exhibit is bound to be a man 
of such poor education that his speech is obscure in its mean- 
ing. We are seldom told of the real leaders, the men who 
trained the Bomber-pilots or who taught the soldiers in the 
fort how to shoot their guns. The general inference to be 
drawn is that that best of fellows, Private Atkins, rushed into 
the Army and became a hero without outside help. That is, 
without any help save that given by Political Personages. 
An extreme example of what we mean is shown in the film 
of Malta. There, the war is completely anonymous and leader- 
less. Neither of the Governors, the gallant Sir William 
Dobbie, nor that great soldier Lord Gort, are referred to, or 
shown. The Army is not mentioned, the Navy is hardly 
referred to. We see a few planes taking off and some guns 
being fired—that is all. No one is to have any credit for the 
stand Malta has made save the local civilian inhabitant of the 
humblest class. We are told that the newspaper is published 
every day and we see a picture of the wrecked premises, but 
we are not told that this is entirely due to the talent and 
heroism of Miss Strickland, whose gallantry and devotion are 
beyond praise. No, the newspaper brought itself out without 
any leadership. That is what we are asked to believe. It isa 
good instance of the trend of our publicity in this greatest of 
all wars when leadership has meant more than, perhaps, ever 
before. 


THE “ Fighting French”’ in London issued a special com- 
muniqué on March 11 about a fight near Chalons in which 
iti 250 German officers and men were killed. This 
—— was dated as from the Headquarters of 
Guerrillas . nes : no 
Guerrilla warfare ‘‘ somewhere in France. 
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Guerrilla activity in France has been much stimulated by the 
German order for the mobilisation of young Frenchmen for 
the German war effort, and the Headquarters of the Guerrillas 
in France has informed General de Gaulle that he will in 
future receive regular reports and that large-scale activities 
will be announced directly they occur. The communiqué of 
March 11 covers the activities of the guerrillas between 
December 20 and January 23. They were as follows :— 


* Killed 282 German officers and men. 

** Partially or entirely wrecked 14 trains. 

“ Destroyed 94 railway locomotives and 436 coaches. 

“ Blew up four bridges. 

“ Destroyed 26 trucks, started 12 major fires, wrecked 10 labour 
exchanges or Doriotiste buildings, destroyed over 1,000 tons of fuel, 
and requisitioned food. 

“ Killed ten ‘ informers’ of French nationality. 

“* The communiqué is merely signed ‘ High Command of French 
Guerrillas and Partisans ’.” 


The Chalons affair was more recent and the reference to it is 
as follows :— 


“‘Raynal detachment operating in the region of Chalons has 
blasted off the rails at Chagny a train full of German troops travelling 
eastwards. Operation effected at well-chosen spot when train was 
going at top speed. Over 250 Germans killed and hundreds 
wounded. 

“Two other trains wrecked in Cote d’Or. First, carrying war 
material, was completely destroyed. Second, carrying coal to Italy, 
had 22 trucks destroyed. 

“From these operations our guerrillas and partisans withdrew 
without loss. 


(Signed) High Command of French Guerrillas and Partisans.” 


There are whole time and part time guerrillas. Both work in 
disciplined bands, and are under military orders. The bands 
are called after French Republican victories. 


Wuat news there is from France is all of resistance and of 
suffering. Living conditions are bad, but there is a general 
The Mind of revolt against the deportation of Frenchmen to 
F thong 7 Germany, sabotage is increasing, as it is all 

over Europe, wherever the “ new order’”’ is 
established. The chief interest for the future is the political 
mind of the most political people in Europe. Senator Maroselli, 
recently escaped from France, gave in an interview to the 
newspaper France on March 6 a very good picture of his 
country in 1940 and to-day ; the suffering revived France of 
our own hour has found her soul. He said : 
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“‘ After the Armistice there is no doubt that the anti-parlia- 
mentarian propaganda of Vichy produced some effect. The Radio 
and the Press repeated all day that deputies and senators were 
rseponsible for defeat and even for war. The Government of 
Marshal Pétain, having pushed a number of members on to the ship 
Massillia (to go to Algiers and prolong the war), afterwards repre- 
sented them as cowards flying from danger. Ignorant of the truth, 
crushed by the defeat, with all sense of direction lost by the Armistice, 
public opinion gave way to the general condemnation of French 
representatives. 

** But little by little truth became known. The French presently 
understood the drama of Bordeaux, where the defeatists like Laval 
had used the Armistice to upset the Republic. The trial of the 
ex-Ministers at Riom showed the responsibility of the Army and, 
above all, of Marshal Pétain. 

* Pétain early realised the attachment of his country to demo- 
cratic institutions. He had sent delegates round the country. 
These delegates believed that they could get a plebiscite in favour 
of ‘the Marshal’; they saw, to their dismay, that the reality was 
different, nowhere was the authoritative régime desired. And to 
the great annoyance of Vichy the delegates reported ‘ the country 


>>> 


remains republican ’. 


The National Council was then formed by Marshal Pétain to 
take the place of elected representatives. In these were 
included as many senators and deputies as would serve. 


THE first phase in ‘‘ collaborating France ’’ was the use of such 
deputies as would serve. The second phase saw their dis- 

missal. Their privileges remained on for a 
nme short time after they had ceased to meet. But 

first their salaries were abolished, then their 
indemnity, finally the bureaux which served them. But now, 
that they have lost all their privileges, a strange thing has 
happened. They have recovered their full authority. One 
proof is that they have as many letters as in the days when 
Parliament was functioning. They are consulted about every- 
thing, and abuses are revealed to them as though they could 
check them ; they remain the leaders of the people. Vichy is 
furious, the deputies and senators are denounced, they are 
accused of cowardice, of being bought by England. These 
attacks are ineffective. The French see their falsity and 
absurdity. Once more Vichy is unmasked, and Senator 
Maroselli concluded his interview by saying : 


** Not only have these deputies and senators—I speak naturally 
of those who resist and these are now in an immense majority — 
regained the confidence and the affection of their electors, but 
elective institutions are what the people desire . . . the French 
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cannot conceive of any other régime after Victory, than that of the 
Republic.” 


In the meantime political questions in France are being dis- 
cussed in spite of the spies and traitors. The daily paper 

France published on March 13 an account of a 
Politics Socialist Congress held at the end of last year 

in an unnamed place. The departments of the 
whole zone (the unoccupied zone appears to be indicated) 
were—all but three—represented, and the Congress heard the 
reports of each district. They look proudly forward to holding 
their general meeting at the Hotel de Ville, Paris. The clan- 
destine paper Le Populaire, which described this session, also 
printed an article of high importance in the same number. 
This was reproduced textually in the newspaper France. The 
article dealt with the future reconstitution of the French body 
politic. The writer and his group are convinced that there 
must be a free play of political parties and that there is no 
liberty without them. ‘‘ Many people,” he says, “ think 
these are out of date.’’ He does not agree. True is it that at 
the present moment the only action required of the French 
people is to rid France of the Germans, but when France is 
independent she will be a democracy once more. 


“Now there is no democracy without parties. . . . The so- 
called single party is one of the means of dictatorship. And it is 
one of the signs of this form of Government. . . . There is no 


liberty without diversity. This, with the opposition and the struggles 
which liberty implies, is the condition of progress. Do not let us 
forget that all campaigns against the idea of political parties are 
directed against democracy.” 


That is true and well said. The writer goes on : 


** What has weighed down French public life for nearly fifty 
years is not the existence of political parties, it is their want of 
cohesence ...” 


We should do well to consider—in this age of British Coalition 
Governments, whether we should not be in a healthier political 
state if we got back the party system in this country. 


In the French Provinces of Africa there is some political 
improvement, and more is promised. In a remarkable speech 
French North °! March 14, General Giraud proclaimed him- 
— self the servant—not the leader—of the French 
people, and undertook that, as far as he was 
concerned, democratic institutions should prevail in the 
Mother Country when she was liberated. In this speech he 
said that : 
(1) That sovereignty remained with the French people. 
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(2) That they had never accepted the Armistice. 

(3) That Vichy laws were to be made null and void. 

So far, so good. General Giraud praised the Frenchmen 
who had resisted and welcomed the collaboration of all and 
any of them. He did not refer to General de Gaulle by name, 
but the whole of his speech was a tribute to the man who has 
stood by France and her future for nearly three years, when 
the bulk of his countrymen were abandoning themselves to 
despair. He broke with Vichy on June 18, 1940, in a 
broadcast of splendid invective addressed to Marshal Pétain. 
General Giraud has now followed this example. He has 
broken with Vichy and the Vichy men, MM. Peyrouton, 
Bergeret and Rigaud have been encouraged to resign from the 
North African Government. Metropolitan France will have 
heaved a sigh of relief. All these men were associated with 
the worst extravagances of Marshal Pétain’s Fascism and 
subservience to Germany. It is now hoped that the two 
French Generals will come together and that General Giraud 
may be able to forgive General de Gaulle for having been 
right three years before so many of his countrymen. 


THE German is methodical, hard-working: a planner. He is 
brutal after serious thought about whether it will pay him 
to allow his savagery full play. He loots in a 
The German = pysiness-like way. His thefts of property, 
Planners ; : 
whether national or personal, are deliberate 
and systematised. Nothing is more truly German than the 
present Government of Poland. The plans, now being carried 
out there are old, the general scheme had, in fact, been 
thought out long before Hitler’s era. It consisted in taking 
over the lands and properties of the Poles, turning out the 
owners and replacing them with Germans. Wherever there 
is even a smattering of Germans resident in a neighbourhood 
they are given alargeshareof Polish property. The dispossessed 
Poles were carted away to a “ General Gouvernement ”’ in 
Central Poland. There, they were at first told that, however 
miserable their conditions of life were to be, they should 
have a Polish province (Heimstatte der Polen). But they soon 
found out that this tale was of the usual German kind. The 
Polish block was subjected to the examination of German 
‘* Scientists,’ who discovered that Poles were not as Polish 
as the world thought. Statistics were published which showed 
that the Heimstatte der Polen was largely inhabited by 
Ukrainians, Jews and “Gorals.” In a census taken in 
November, 1941, the Germans had already begun to fake the 
figures of Polish population. In a census which is being taken 
now there will be still further falsification. 
The German aim is to prove that this central province of 
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Poland, this Hetmstatte der Polen, is really lived in by a hetero- 
geneous people. The periodical Oestland wrote in this sense : 


“In the district of Warsaw and in the northern part of the 
districts of Radom and Lublin . . . there are Mazovians. In the 
south, as far as the strip of the Beskides, are the Malopolanians. 
The group of Malopolanians contains the distinctive tribal types of 
Cracovians, Lachs, Lazowiaks, Sandomierzians and Lubliners. In 
addition to true Mazovians, the first group also includes the Pod- 
lasians, the Kurpians and Lowiczians.” 


This magazine also speaks of “ this tribal distribution of the 
Poles.”’ 

One feature of the present rule of Poland is the search for 
Poles with some blood connection with Germany. These are 
sought out and given certificates that they are Germans. They 
are to have Reich citizenship if they can prove—not that they 
are Aryans—but that they are ‘‘ good Germans.”’ 


It will be remembered that the Germans in 1940 back- 
watered from the Nazi racial doctrine. This had served its 
turn. On January 25, 1940, Herr Frank, the 
Governor-General of the Central Government 
of Poland, issued a decree about the cards of 
registration in Poland for those of German nationals. This 
was defined as follows : 


Complete 
Germanisation 


“§1. A German national is a person who without being of 
German nationality, professes to be a member of the German nation, 


9? 
. 


The Germans seem to have thought that this decree would 
bring Poles in flocks to claim connection with them. But there 
is no baseness in the Poles. They did not respond to this 
invitation. Their resistance has, no doubt, led to the subse- 
quent discovery that Poles are not Polish and to the gradual 
extinction of the ‘‘ Polish Homeland ”’ idea. The ‘ General 
Gouvernement,” the ‘‘ homeland of the Poles,” is now treated 
in the same way as those Polish provinces which have been 
incorporated in the German Reich. The ‘‘ Homeland ’’ is 
now being “‘converted’”’ to Germanism. One Globocnik, 
the head of the Lublin Gestapo, was the first organiser of the 
new pressure. He isolated the villages, a few at a time, from 
all Polish influences. Elementary schools were started which 
only teach German and arithmetic. Children were separated 
from their mothers—some never return. Classes for teaching 
German to adults were organised. Visits were paid daily by 
Germanisers to the homes of the people to see that their Ger- 
manisation made progress. The Governor-General Frank has 
now adopted the Globocnik system. Slowly, ruthlessly metho- 
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dically, the pressure is applied. The German Government of 
Poland breaks up Polish families, steals Polish property, and 
believes that by this means Germanisation of the Polish people 
can be accomplished. Block by block, each group of villages is 
being ground into some semblance of German culture before 
it is released. The Polish Fortnightly Review of March 1 says 
that in some cases this pressure has affected certain districts. 
Who can wonder ? 


THE Polish Fortnightly Review hasan interesting article devoted 
to this question of Germanisation in the towns. It quotes 

from the Hamburger Fremdenblatt a description 
— Not of what is done in Warsaw. There the Ger- 

mans have “ succeeded in withdrawing some 
eight thousand people of German origin from the Polish 
milieu.” These people were “concentrated in a separate 


German district.” Here is what the Hamburger Fremdenblatt 


says : 


“ The children of these families quite recently were still attending 
Polish schools, together with Polish children from the same houses. 
These children had until now been playing with Polish children in 
the yard and in the street. If they had not been torn away from 
their Polish milieu and had not been ordered to live among German 
comrades, undoubtedly they would have gone on using the Polish 
language as before, and, as before, would have grown up in Polish 
customs and habits. The same applies to the adults. Among them 
are many who have spent all their lives in a Polish milieu, who 
frequently speak much better Polish than German, and who have 
even completely forgotten their native German language. All these 
people must now be brought in, watched over, and educated (erfasst, 
betreut und geschult) by the party, which has special tasks to fulfil in 
this regard. That will be possible only when they are concentrated 
in a separate German quarter.” 


An effort is being made to persuade the Poles that they are 
more German than they think. Once these “‘ German strong- 
holds ”’ are created in the towns, the names of the streets and 
buildings are changed. 


** All the Germanization activities in the towns are accompanied 
by the publication of propaganda articles seeking to prove the 
German nature of the domestic architecture, the influence of German 
culture over the centuries, the historical associations of the given 
urban districts with Germany, and so on.” 


All this pressure means increased strain on the Poles. They 
are standing it, but they cry aloud to us not to delay our 
attack on Germany in Europe or we may be too late. The 
very restrained article from which we have quoted says : 
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“ The legal, moral and physical position of the Poles is steadily 
growing more difficult, in full accordance with the declaration of 
Frank, the Governor General, at the annual meeting of the Academy 
of German Law in Munich in 1940. Frank declared that the legal, 
and therefore the moral, situation of the Poles in the General 
Gouvernement is to be exactly like that of the negroes in the future 
German colonies. One need only compare this statement with all 
modern German opinion on the negroes and with German practice 
in their colonies prior to 1914 in order to see all that it means for 
the Poles.” (Polish Fortnightly Review.) 


THE Germans rule Europe and terror reigns there. From 
Norway to Greece, from Yugoslavia to Brest, men, women 
and children are tortured and enslaved. The 
murders can no longer be counted, neither can 
the revolts. These take different forms. Bombs are thrown, 
trains are de-railed, German soldiers are murdered. The 
reprisals are fearful, but the revolts continue. They do not 
always take the form of violence. The following story comes 
from Norway where there is evidence that the Norwegian 
Church is holding its line in the battle against Germany. This 
story comes from official sources. 

Pastor Hansteen had been appointed to a living by 
Quisling. His congregation resented his presence in their 
church and at the beginning of February he, himself, realising 
that he was doing wrong, declared in a sermon in church on 
February 7 that he would in future only obey the genuine 
bishops and the Church Council which is leading the struggle 
of the Norwegian church against Quisling. He said : 


Resisting Terror 


“T have reached the conclusion that it is a sin and a crime 
against the congregation to foist upon them a pastor whom they 
absolutely do not desire. I have participated in this crime by 
accepting the post of vicar to this congregation. I have asked God 
for forgiveness for the sin I have thus committed, and 1 now ask the 
congregation and its pastors for pardon on the same count, as I 
now am withdrawing from the congregation. I have sent the 
* Ministry for Church Affairs ’ a statement saying that I have resigned 
my office as vicar for Uranienborg congregation. . . . I regard my 
former bishops as the Church’s proper leaders, and the Provisional 
Church Council as my superiors. . . . ” 


When Hansteen had read his statement, the congregation 
rose and remained standing while Pastor Tybring said: ‘‘ We 
know the old saying that he who conquers himself is greater 
than he who captures a town.” 

The two clergymen then embraced each other, and the 


congregation sang in conclusion: ‘“‘ A God and Father of us 
all.’’ 
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Such a spirit, facing great odds in such a way, is uncon- 
querable. So great is the resistance of the Norwegian pastors 
that Bishop Froeland, a quisling bishop, has to have the help 
of the police when he wishes to look at church registers. 


THE people who set their hopes on Hitler’s movements being 
absent from the news, are also banking on a revolt against 
the new and very drastic forms which con- 
scription is taking in Germany. But so far 
there is no sign of this. The women, we were 
told, would re-act against tyranny. They have not done so. 
They dislike their conscription just as our women do, but there 
is no sort of protest or even criticism. The German is naturally 
a great grumbler, but his—and her—patriotism has been 
appealed to and this appeal never fails with them. What is 
probable, however, is that the mobilisation will not provide 
all that the High Command requires in the way of men, and 
it is certain that the dislocation of the whole of the German 
national machine will be considerable. The Economist recently 
published a thoughtful article analysing the figure of German 
military man-power and national factory power, and the 
writer concluded that the German army would not get more 
than 1,000,000 men from the comb out, while the factories 
would be much hampered by unskilled workers. The High 
Command wants more than 1,000,000 men if it is to make 
good the prodigious losses of the Russian Front ; losses which 
continue to mount steeply. It is now calculated that, in a 
conservative estimate, Germany has lost well over 4,000,000 
men, dead, disappeared, or prisoners. That is a great many 
for her to lose, much more than she lost in the last war, and 
still she is losing, losing on this grand scale. 

Hitler broke his long silence on March 21 to say that the 
dangerous crisis in the East had been surmounted. That is 
probably true for the moment. For the rest of his speech 
he said little of interest—or importance. He sounded tired 
and he is probably playing up to the ‘‘no man ever suffered 
as I have”’ note he struck some time ago. 


Mobilisation in 
Germany 


On March 9g, the very well-informed newspaper France 
published an interesting article giving a statement made 
about Germany by “‘ a competent observer who 
was able to move about fairly freely inside Ger- 
many at the beginning of this year.’’ The story 
is thus three months old. It describes the Germans at their 
most depressed moment. Here is the gist of his statement : 


“‘ The majority of Germans no longer believe in the total victory 
of their armies, but they think that Hitler will nevertheless win the 
peace, that is to say, that he will save Germany alike from ‘ Bol- 


An Eye-witness 
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shevist’ peril and from being occupied by Anglo-Saxon troops. 

That is why the morale of the people is good and why Hitler pre- 

serves his prestige in spite of the holocausts in Russia, the privations 

at home and the devastations caused by air-raids. 

“* True,’ said the traveller who knows Germany well—he had 
been there two years ago—‘ Hitler is no longer a god. The Germans 
have realised that he is fallible, but they continue to see in him the 
one man who can save Germany.’ And, in this statement the 
traveller gives, in their own words, the argument which weighed 
with the Germans he spoke to: it was as follows :— 

** All the strength of Germany will be concentrated in the 
European fortress, this fortress is secure, untakeable. The Russians 
will not advance to the west because they realise that they are the 
only ones fighting and they will not want to do this for the sole 
benefit of the Anglo-Saxon. Actually, if the Russians did pursue 
their advance beyond the line fixed by Hitler, they would have 
against them, not only the German Army but the armies of her 
Allies and those of all the European peoples who are afraid of the 
red peril’.” 

Thus, continues the traveller, the Germans really believe 
in a compromise peace, whether with the Russians, or the 
Anglo-Americans ; and it is this conviction, added to their 
blind faith in German submarines, that enables them to hold 
on: the atmosphere is the atmosphere of 1918, but German 
morale is certainly much better than then. In conclusion, 
our narrator underlines the fact that the Germans are living 
in a world of illusion. Their credulity serves them and their 
masters well and we should commit a grave error if we banked 
on the collapse of Germany. 


THE Manchester Guardian on March 6 printed a letter 
describing a visit to a workhouse. The conditions the writer 
’ found are only too familiar to people who go 
What is Wrong to see old friends and neighbours in such 
with Us ? inl Pier ; 
institutions, where life is made very irksome to 
the old people who have no other home. 


“On the top storey of a large institutional building was my old 
friend. The ward was clean, warm, rigidly tidy, the nurse kind, the 
food was adequate. But down each side of the ward were ten beds, 
facing one another. Between each bed and its neighbour were a 
small locker and a straight-backed, wooden, uncushioned chair. 
On each chair sat an old woman in workhouse dress, upright, 
unoccupied. No library books or wireless. Central heating, but no 
open fire. No easy chairs. No pictures on the walls. And no 
common-room in which any of these deficiencies are made good. 
Moreover, my old lady had never seen a sweet-ration card. She also 
told me that the old ladies are ‘ not expected’ to move their chairs 
and so secure a chat with others, 
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“There were three exceptions to the upright old women. 
None was allowed to lie on her bed at any time throughout the day, 
although breakfast is at 7 a.m.; but these three, unable any longer 
to endure their physical and mental weariness, had crashed forward, 
face downwards, on to their immaculate bedspreads and were asleep. 
I suspect the kindly nurse of turning a blind eye on this monstrous 
infringement of the rules. 

“Yet none of this is the worst. All these old women have led 
hard working lives; most of them have been married and are the 
mothers of the men who won the last war, the grandmothers of the 
men winning this one. They have known the comfort of a real 
home, however humble. And now until they die they are deprived 
of all freedom, movement, change, and of every scrap of privacy. 
Not a curtain, screen, recess of any kind ever protects any old 
woman from the gaze of the other nineteen.” 


It is difficult to understand the minds of the Bumbles who 
devise rules like these. 


’ 


THE word “ Torture’ is hardly too strong to apply to such 

orders as are enforced on these old women. The corre- 

The Abuse of SPOndent of the Manchester Guardian uses 
t . 


Power 1t: 


““T asked my old friend whether there was no relief from this 
monotony of torture. She said that in summer she would be able 
to go into the grounds if she obtained permission ; in winter it was 
out of the question, because she had no coat. All her clothes were 
packed away in some remote part of the building, and she would 
never see them again unless she left the workhouse for good. ‘ But 
in summer,’ she added, ‘ if it is chilly, I can wear my dressing-gown 
over my dress in the grounds.’ 

“TI came away with an unforgettable picture; lines of old 
women sitting like figures on a mantelpiece, on hard chairs facing 
another, and waiting without occupation for death.” 


This is no exaggeration as the writer knows from experience. 
There is something in men’s minds which predisposes them 
to abuse power if they have it. We all know the supreme 
examples of this abuse, but other examples are all around us 
and can be seen every day. The writer remembers the success- 
ful struggle of a Squire to prevent the Guardians of the Poor 
in his village from building a wall so that the old paupers 
should not be able to watch the road—their only entertain- 
ment. Fortunately, he was able to use his powers as landlord 
to prevent this act of petty and cruel tyranny being accom- 
plished. The whole thing is wrong and should be remedied. 
They manage these things much better in France. 
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A FEW years ago the writer was taken by the Mayor to see 
the “Asile de Pauvres”’ at Villers Cotterets. This is an 
institution that serves Paris. The building 
used is the splendid palace built by Francois I 
as a hunting lodge. It is entered by a gateway looking on the 
street and the vast forecourt is planted with trees placed with 
Latin formality. Plenty of seats are in the shade of the trim- 
med trees, and there the old men and women, who have 
failed to make or to keep a home, sit and work or gossip 
together. They are not in uniform. They wear their own 
clothes until these are worn out, when they are given new 
ones. They keep their little possessions and trinkets, and 
can sell these to get themselves extra comforts when they feel 
so inclined. They get up entertainments for their own 
amusement, and these, we were told, are often very good. They 
have leave to go out, keeping to certain hours. They did not 
look at all unhappy. The sick were the only ones kept in 
bed. The food was very good, the coffee remains a memory 
of what coffee should be. The cost of the maintenance was 
low compared with what the paupers among our own people 
cost per head, and the inmates of this Asile de Pauvres were 
neither bored nor worried. Surely the English, who pride 
themselves on their adaptability, are not incapable of 
managing their workhouses and other institutions better than 
they do? Surely we can, once more, become elastic in our 
dealing with so simple a problem as the care of old people ? 


Asile de Pauvres 


THE onslaught made by socialists on the public schools 
appears to come from two impulses, one is very simple, it 
is derived from envy. The men whose parents 


ae Attest on were unable to pay for their education and who 
Schools . therefore had to be content with council 


schooling, are sometimes envious of: those 
whose stock derives from the prouder and more saving classes. 
Sometimes, but not often, for the Englishman has not a bilious 
disposition. The other impulse which leads to the present 
demand for the destruction of Eton, Harrow and Winchester, 
along with many other places of education, derives from the 
passionate desire for uniformity which appears to be part of 
the make-up of Socialists, Fascists and Bolshevists. There 
has been much correspondence on the subject, and the news- 
papers have allowed space for this, knowing the importance 
of the subject. The arguments for the abolition of the public 
schools amounts just to this, that there must be national 
uniformity, and that no one can be allowed to contract out 
of this uniformity. This, of course, is Hitler’s reasoning. 
Further, no fees at all must be paid. Mr. Tawney, in the 
Manchester Guardian, insists on this. Schools which charge 
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fees must all be done away with, and he quotes all sorts of 
other theorists in support of his argument. Theorists who, 
presumably, are not parents, and who act as though parents 
did not count at all in the question of the up-bringing of their 
children. In answer to him, Mr. R. B. Graham writes from 
the Grammar School, Bradford, to say that parents do matter 
and must be understood. Many parents prefer to pay for 
their children’s education and should be allowed to do so :— 


. every increase in general prosperity is accompanied by a 
greatly increased entry to the fee-charging schools. That is happen- 
ing at the moment all over the country.” 


Mr. Graham states the real issue clearly :— 


“In this over-governed world the independence of the schools, 
with or (if it may be) without fees, is a matter of vital importance. 
The liberties of England were largely won because various volun- 
tary and professional associations, such as the Churches, the trade 
unions, and the men of law, whose activities were recognised as 
valuable, insisted on their independence of Government in the 
discharge of their public service. Perhaps in our generation it is the 
turn of the doctors and of those engaged in education to bear the 
brunt of this battle.” 


That is sensible and we hope that the theorists will be beaten 
by the men of sense as so often before. 


THE country as well as the Roman Catholic community 
suffered a great loss last month in the death of Cardinal 

‘ . Hinsley, for he was a great patriot as well as a 
Condinnl limaley eat ree "heating Cardinal Hinsley was 
British to the core. The anti-national blight which appears 
to have fallen upon the upper ranks of the Anglican Church 
has not affected the Roman Church. It was the same in the 
last war when Monsieur Clemenceau enquired of a British 
Statesman what was the matter with the British bishops, 
‘“‘ Ours,” he added, ‘‘ are behaving very well.’”’ The answer 
came promptly. ‘‘ Your bishops are loyal, ours are not.” This 
curious phenomenon is worthy of enquiry. Is it the Roman 
discipline which makes for loyalty ? or, is it just that our 
bishops have had, ever since the Reformation, a sense of 
insecurity which at long last has given them a slight tinge of 
the Vicar of Bray ? 


Every nation has its own way of fortifying itself in times of 
trial. The Germans scream that the world plans their 
The Speak destruction and inform each other that the 

© speaker —_ Bolshevists—Eden, Duff Cooper and Churchill 
—desire their extermination. To the Germans hymns of hate 
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are better than prayer for strengthening the soul. The English 
are different. They find hate exhausting, even now they do 
not hate the Germans, as the Russians, French, Czechs and 
Poles hate them. In this time of immense strain their solace 
appears to be in pretending that everything is ordinary and in 
talking more of future political fancies than of the work in 
hand. Above all, they take refuge in age-old secular ritual. 
On March 3, Mr. Speaker Fitzroy died after a short illness. 
By his death the House of Commons became powerless until 
a new Speaker was chosen. It was 150 years since a Speaker 
in the House of Commons had died in harness and Captain 
Fitzroy had been in office for 15 years. He was personally 
liked by members. An onlooker would have thought that 
the old convention of no Speaker, no House of Commons 
might have been abrocated for once. But with a magnificent 
disregard for modern fact and complete adherence to tradition 
the House of Commons played the old games according to the 


old rules. ‘“‘ C’est magnifique,” said the French soldier when 
he saw the charge of the Light Brigade, “‘ mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre!’’ Well, these ceremonials were not war either, but 


they soothed Members of Parliament almost as much as the 
contemplation of the cloud-cuckoo-land of “‘ social security ”’ 
they love to dream of. We are a strange people, and it is 
difficult to say whether such an exhibition as we were treated 
to during the days after Mr. Speaker Fitzroy’s death and until 
the election of Mr. Speaker Clifton Brown are only childish 
or whether they have some value in keeping up the spirits of 
the men who take part in them. 


A PUBLIC appeal for financial help for the distressed millions 
of China has been running for many months in the English 

Press, with every accompaniment of pictorial 
poe ae Ser appeal. The fund has been so completely 

blessed by the Government that it is to have 
a “flag day.”’ The great violinist, Jehudi Menuhin, is also 
to give a concert in the Albert Hall for this object, thus 
treating it on a par with the British Red Cross. Very large 
sums of money have already been collected. And then what ? 
Who is to see that the money reaches the people for whom it 
has been given ? How is it that our Foreign Office has failed 
to tell Lady Cripps, who collects the money, and Mr. Morrison, 
who allows the Flag Day, that Chinese officials have not 
a European standpoint about such matters. Their morals 
are quite different to ours, and they regard it as their first 
duty to enrich their own families. It is extraordinary that 
having, as we have had, so long a connection with the Chinese, 
and having, as we have, so decided a liking for them, we should 
be so ignorant of their whole system as to have embarked 
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upon a collection of money for them without ensuring any 
control as to its ultimate distribution. The distressed millions 
of China are in an appalling state, no one doubts that, nor 
that their distress is caused not only by the Japanese attack 
but quite as much by the misgovernment of their country, 
whether under the “‘ recognised’’ Government of China or by 
the unrecognised authorities who will fight each other long 
before they fight the Japanese invader. We suggest that the 
funds collected for the assistance of the Chinese will be much 
more generously subscribed if they are handed over to the 
International Red Cross for distribution. 


THE conscription of women is being very harshly applied. 
Widowers, themselves at work and with no time for domestic 
... matters, are deprived of their daughters. 
een Childiess women are taken from their husbands, 
and daughters from invalid mothers. This 
brings about great discomfort in thousands of homes. The 
discomfort would be borne much better if the women who 
were called up were at once usefully employed in national 
work. But they hang about for weeks, sometimes months, 
doing nothing and thinking of the homes they have left. In 
all too many cases they will, after a while, forget their old 
homes and take on new ties, so that the broken homes will 
never come together. The girls of fourteen and fifteen are 
running wild. Fathers away, mothers in the factory, soldiers 
of many nations only too anxious for companionship. Further 
than this, there is a tyrannical spirit in the Ministry of Labour. 
Young women of twenty are forced away from their homes, 
even if there is suitable work for them within reach. This con- 
scription of women is a very bad muddle and the whole country 
is becoming aware of it. Members of the House of Commons 
should take up this matter with more persistence than they 
have done. Mr. Maclean Watson and Mr. Strauss pressed Mr. 
Bevin with questions on March 18. They will, it is hoped, 
raise the matter again. 


BEFORE THE STORM 


On the evening of March gth, Lord Elton gave a broadcast in 
which he extolled the virtues of self-sacrifice and uttered a 
warning to those who imagined that the years of abnegation 
were over. The Soviet Government announced that same 
night the first substantial check to their armies in the Donetz 
and the advance of the Germans towards Kharkov. The 
warnings were clear. Our Parliament and Press have lately 
been pursuing a red herring, which has directed the nation’s 
attention from the war. This red herring is known as “ social 
security.” But there will be no social security or any other 
security unless we win the war. Members of Parliament voted 
Beveridge because they were apprehensive lest the collapse of 
Germany should be speedily brought about mainly by the 
exertions of the Red Army and thus leave England at peace 
and without a “social programme.” The Socialists, always 
ready for change which gives them power, were full of enthu- 
siasm, and the Conservatives were swept away. The whole 
issue was raised by a widespread belief in ‘‘ well-informed 
circles’ that German resistance was nearly at an end, that a 
Napoleonic cycle was drawing to its appointed close in the 
snows of Russia. 

The months ahead of us may well show that such people 
had mistaken 1916 for 1918. Let us examine the future more 
dispassionately than do the “ well-informed.”’ 

After some hazards to our position in North Africa in 
February, when the Germans fought an action not dissimilar 
to ours at El] Alamein in the previous October, save that they 
failed to make a decisive break through, it is now probable 
that the enemy will be cleared out of the coast of North Africa. 
There will still be some bitter fighting. The Allies will then 
have to get ready for the invasion of Europe, a stupendous 
undertaking. This invasion must therefore be prepared by 
the wholehearted effort of the whole nation. It is to be hoped 
that such social controversy as the Beveridge Report engen- 
dered will not have diverted us unduly from the work in hand. 
But a nation cannot escape its destiny by making a wishful 
transition from preparations against a German invasion direct 
to post-war planning. There is an intermediary stage. 

It is with great concern that we see the nation distracted 
with arguments about old age pensions and pasteurised milk 
in the middle of a war in which our casualties may be still at 
their beginnings. And it is a matter of anxiety that we note 
the happy impression caused by daily reports in the press of 
Hitler’s vexations. The desperately grave year which is still 
largely ahead will call for the supreme spirit of 1940. How 
strange it is that the need for a great Commander-in-Chief in 
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the British Isles has not yet been perceived, a man who will 
knit together the assorted forces in this Country, British, 
Canadian, American and the Allied Nations. We need him 
now that the defensive réle is ending, and we need to instil 
them with the spirit which General Alexander and General 
Montgomery have fostered in our North African forces. 

It is worth examining here the achievements in arms of 
our American Allies. The sudden impact which General von 
Armin made in February on the American lines in Tunisia 
swung public opinion too far from its extreme trust in Ameri- 
can arms toa certain depreciation. What is the true estimate ? 
When that retreat through the Kasserine Pass began, the 
American press and American public men hastened to 
emphasise that their troops were both green and thin on the 
ground. British military observers have actually found 
American ground troops in Africa at about the same state of 
war fitness as our B.E.F. was in France in 1940; in physique 
probably better than we were then. This is not surprising. 
The American contributions to fighting since Pearl Harbour 
have been considerable. Their grim campaigns by land, sea 
and, above all, by air in Australasia have brought solid suc- 
cesses. These successes were crowned in the early days of 
March by the battle of the Bismarck Sea, in which a Japanese 
troop convoy of 15 ships, with air cover, was destroyed without 
any survivors—this is the Nelson touch. The American Army 
Air Corps has showed us very accurate daylight bombing. The 
Americans are pioneers in air transport. At a time when the 
Bomber Command of R.A.F. was inclined to consider air 
transport merely as a useful peacetime outlet for bomber 
production capacity, the Americans were teaching us the value 
of airborne stores, airborne guns, airborne infantry. They 
may claim to have contributed very largely to the first burst 
of speed of General Anderson, which nearly secured him Sousse 
and Tunis. American dive bombing has at last convinced us 
of the value of the dive bomber. The Fleet Air Arm, according 
to the British press of March 9, is at last to be equipped with 
dive bombers. 

The truth is that the Americans a year ago were being 
pushed too far forward too soon in the war, at a moment 
when they might have been willing to learn what they could 
from the British. British politicians saw no serious in- 
convenience in putting an untried American General in 
supreme command even in Great Britain, a gesture of re- 
linquishment which it is. difficult to appreciate. British, and 
to some extent American, politicians were perhaps too con- 
cerned in making political capital by exaggerating the weight 
of the initial American contribution to the war. But the 
Americans are coming along now, and will advance by strides, 
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and we have learned lessons together with them. Hard mili- 
tary sense will probably dictate our military organisation in 
future. William Stoneman, American correspondent at U.S. 
African Headquarters, forecasts this in a dispatch to the Daily 
Telegraph of March 3. According to Stoneman, British, 
American and French troops are being sorted out in Tunisia 
into coherent national formations. The commands, too, 
Stoneman says, are being sorted out, though General Alexander 
and General Eisenhower will together ensure a unified higher 
direction. Stoneman believes that friction and muddle will 
thus be largely eliminated. We would name another likely 
benefit—a health measure of inter-Allied competitive spirit, 
rather than the deadly feeling of subordination. 

Now that we have scrutinised ourselves and our Western 
Ally, let us examine the position of our first enemy, Germany. 
It is to the honour of General Sikorski, Prime Minister of 
Poland, that he was the first to warn us against overestimating 
the immediate effect of the Russian winter victories. On 
March 2, at a dinner in the Dorchester Hotel of the Inter- 
Allied Friendships, where the air was heavy with the atmo- 
sphere of “‘ European federation,” he told his listeners that 
Germany was still capable of dealing and taking hard blows. 
A feverish and fanatical mobilisation of German resources 
was, he said, taking place. We have since seen Russian 
advances in the Donetz region halted by a German counter- 
attack of surprising vigour towards Kharkov, and that city 
has since been entered. It is possible, now, to estimate 
the approximate limits of the Russian winter advance. As to 
the heavy talk about German morale, do not let us forget 
that the National-Socialist party is probably the most power- 
ful, tenacious and adaptable régime that has ever misgoverned 
Germany. We emphasise the adaptibility, because the régime 
is well able to preach “ labour and bread ”’ one year, “ world 
conquest ”’ the next, and the “ struggle for existence ’’ in the 
year after. The Germans, for reasons that are deep in history, 
respond almost equally well to any one of these three slogans 
if spoken loud enough. It is very possible that British bomb- 
ing has convinced the German that he is the most injured 
person in the world. He is surrounded by implacable enemies, 
and the prospects of defeat are indeed dreadful. For these 
reasons, Hitler may well obtain from the Germans that 
supreme effort in 1943 which he demanded with cajolements 
and threats in his proclamation of February 24. 

“T have had to bear sorrows which would have broken 
countless men of weaker character than mine,” then wrote 
Hitler in an exaltation of misery in this proclamation. We 
see here the mental process at work. He is no longer the 
Barbarossa, he is now aping the gestures and mien, almost to 
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the perruque, of Frederic II. We will not dwell here on the 
superficial resemblances that exist. Our interest is only to 
show that Hitler is invoking the memory of the Seven Years’ 
War, with himself as the Hohenzollern king, when he coins 
such phrases. The similarity is startling. 

“T do not think it possible for man to suffer what I have 
suffered,’ wrote Frederic during the last dreadful years, when 
the rape of Silesia and Saxony was being visited on his own 
realms by Austrians and Russians. But to Hitler the vital 
thing is that by indomitable efforts Prussia then averted total 
annihilation. To-day, though Stalin estimates German losses 
at 9,000,000 casualties, the Wehrmacht is still a mighty force. 
German generalship in Russia has hitherto been rigid and 
faulty. But if German generalship can turn the tide by even 
a little this year, Hitler may yet hail 1943 as the year of grace 
for the swastika. It is evident that he still hopes not to have 
to follow the example of Napoleon and flee his capital but to 
enjoy his later years in patrician ease like Frederic the Great. 
The British are accustomed to consider this war as merely a 
more hideous form of the Napoleonic wars; but we must 
exert ourselves to prevent it from assuming the final inconclu- 
sive aspect of the Seven Years’ War. 

Lastly, let us say a word about this ‘“‘ morale ’’ question. 
The rumour in London that Germany will die a natural death 
from collapse of morale has been so persistent that we can 
only suppose it to have been inspired by German agents. But 
that is not how wars end. The Evening Standard of January 
Ig quoted some of the opinions of prisoners captured after 
the Sixth Army had been encircled at Stalingrad. One Ober- 
lieutenant of the Luftwaffe answered his interrogator : 


“‘T don’t consider it is a big defeat for us. Last year it was the 
same, but we had less equipment then. The position is not serious. 
We will hold up the Russians at Rostov, and in the summer we will 
push them back.” 


To sum up: We do not believe that Hitler can avoid 
defeat. But by material preparations of fantastic thorough- 
ness, by the blended use of sentiment and supreme power, he 
can prolong the war beyond our first expectations, and he can 
show dangerous resilence. It appears from the recent changes 
in German naval command that the German Army is deter- 
mined that the German Fleet shall make an effort @ outrance 
in the Atlantic this year, if that is necessary in order to hold 
off an Allied invasion for a little longer. The Germans are 
determined that we shall not re-enter Europe. Let us have 
no illusions as to the sacrifices that we must make to carry out 
our purpose, and no illusions that ‘German morale ”’ will 
make the task easy. 
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AMONGST other letters addressed to me on the subject of 
‘Chinese Idols’ (published in the January number of this 
Review) one, from an official holding a responsible position, 
asked for ‘‘ constructive suggestions ”’ in regard to the direc- 
tion which British policy should adopt in the Far East and 
our attitude towards China. As the writer expressed his 
opinion that, for good or ill, we are committed to the “ policy 
of equality ”’ in dealing with that country, it would seem that 
constructive suggestions should conform to the principle of 
that commitment. 

What, in fact, is this “ policy of equality,” which has been 
announced and discussed with increasing frequency in recent 
years ? It was examined long ago, as I have already observed, 
by a very wise representative of America at Peking, Mr. Ross 
Browne. In 1869, he warned his countrymen against loose 
thinking on the subject and declared that, while China was 
entitled to forbearance and respect as a Sovereign State, “‘ she 
possesses an organisation which is incompatible with absolute 
equality.” Implicit in our present policy is the assumption 
that, quite recently, under the enlightened leadership of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, this organisation has been so 
modified and brought into line with that of the western 
democracies, that no valid ground exists for refusing to admit 
China’s claim to absolute equality. Before discussing this 
assumption and the grounds upon which it is based, it may 
be well to consider what, precisely, is the nature of the equality 
envisaged and what will be its results on our future relations 
with the Chinese ? 

If we consider the moral philosophy underlying the Chinese 
way of life and the nature of the political economy, based on 
that philosophy, which has stood the test of time more 
successfully than that of any other type of civilisation, we of 
the West can hardly claim equality with the Chinese. They, on 
the other hand, cannot claim equality with us in the application 
of science to mechanics and the waging of war. As traders, 
given equality of opportunity, they have amply proved their 
ability to defy competition, as our Colonies bear witness. 
Their level of intelligence and physique is probably higher, 
on the whole, than that of most Western nations, and their 
capacity for endurance much higher. For all that, during the 
whole course of their relations with the West, they have been 
continually handicapped because of the “ organisation,’ to 
which Mr. Ross Browne referred, and which, for over a cen- 
tury, has exposed them to the humiliation of the “ unequal 
Treaties.” In this organisation, or social system, deep- 
rooted in the cult of ancestors, lies the explanation not only 
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of China’s longevity and recuperative power, but of her 
economic weakness and military inefficiency ; on the other 
hand, it accounts for the instinct of race-preservation under- 
lying America’s Asiatic Exclusion Acts. Those who, like Mr. 
Wendell Willkie, now maintain that racial exclusiveness is a 
thing of the past, have probably forgotten that, between 1880 
and 1894, Congress hastily framed laws which denied to the 
Chinese those rights of free immigration and of citizenship, 
previously recognised by the Burlingame Treaty of 1868. The 
restoration of these rights, advocated by Mr. Willkie, would 
undoubtedly lead, as before, to disorder and bloodshed on the 
Pacific Coast, Canada included. A policy based on the principle 
of “equality ’’ evidently calls for closer definition than it has 
yet received from those who invoke it. 

When, at the time of Japan’s aggression in Manchuria, 
our representatives at Geneva encouraged the Chinese with 
hopes and assurances of “ united action’”’ to vindicate the 
sanctity of the Covenant, I had occasion (vide National Review, 
November, 1933) to suggest that, before committing themselves 
to a course of action based on ignorance, or misconception, of 
the real situation in the Far East, the politicians at Geneva 
would be well advised to obtain a full and unbiassed report 
on the actual condition of affairs in China, the relations 
between hitherto hostile provinces, the administration of 
justice, the opium traffic, banditry, famine relief, and taxation 
—all matters in regard to which the Lytton Commission had 
displayed little beyond academic interest. Then, as now, the 
first requisite for a sound policy in the Far East, a policy 
conceived in the real interests of the Chinese masses, is 
accurate knowledge concerning China’s administrative, fiscal 
and political development since the Washington Conference. 
The Lytton Commission’s Report, adopted by Geneva, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the general position of affairs 
indicated that a considerable improvement had taken place 
since, in 1921, the Powers at that Conference declared their 
benevolent intentions towards China and their readiness to 
remove, as soon as possible, all existing limitations upon her 
political, jurisdictional and administrative freedom of action. 

Broadly speaking, these benevolent intentions were in- 
spired by a belief that the westernised Intellectuals of Young 
China, having adopted the slogans of Democracy, the masses 
would acquire not only a desire for self-government, but the 
capacity to achieve it. At Washington, as at Geneva, the 
Conferences which dealt with China were dominated by 
those who attached supreme importance to the political pro- 
fessions of the Kuomintang but showed little concern for 
the economic and administrative abuses prevalent throughout 
the country, or the pitiful condition of the people, to all of 
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which reliable witnesses testified. Of the organic weaknesses 
produced by China’s social system there was no mention in 
these high debates, nor any reference to the conclusions 
recorded by qualified observers such as Mallory, Woodhead, 
The Times correspondent in China, Hallett Abend, etc. Since 
then, I0 years have passed and what is the present position ? 
Upon what foundation of evidence rests the generally accepted 
belief that China is now a genuinely united nation steadily 
progressing on the path of good government towards pros- 
perity ? It rests now, as it did 20 years ago, on the Kuomin- 
tang’s skilful propaganda, on its genius for handling organised 
publicity, and on the sentimental idealism endemic in America 
and England since the Great War. 

It must be borne in mind that since Chiang Kai-shek’s 
southern army, with the help of Moscow, fought its victorious 
way to the Yangtsze in 1926, the Press in China, native and 
foreign, has had to choose between discreet silence and 
complete suppression. It has, in fact, been muzzled, and public 
opinion continually misled, since the Kuomintang established 
its official Propaganda Bureau at Nanking in 1930, working 
in conjunction with publicity offices in London and New 
York. For the past 10 years, the voice of the British trader, 
formerly audible through Consulates, Chambers of Commerce, 
the Press and local associations, has been as mute as the harp 
on Tara’s walls ; no information has been supplied, as of old, 
by the China Year Book or by the Missionary Societies’ reports 
concerning those things which, for good or evil, determine 
the destinies of the Chinese people. And during this time, 
by means of incessant propaganda, public opinion has been 
reassured in the belief that (as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald told 
the House of Commons in February, 1927) “ the Old China 
is dead,’ and that the New China, under Chiang Kai-shek, 
is destined to play a leading réle in world affairs, as a modern 
democracy of free institutions. 

The Chinese, as a people, have always had our goodwill, 
and for the courage and endurance which they have displayed 
in resisting the Japanese, deserve our grateful admiration. 
Also, there can be no question that Chiang Kai-shek and his 
extremely capable wife are leaders of a type higher than that 
of any of the warlords who have risen to power since the 
Revolution. The policy of giving generous support to China 
in her fight for freedom from the oppressor is therefore indis- 
putably sound. But it will, in the end, defeat itself, if it 
misinterprets the real causes and motive power behind Chinese 
resistance (explained in “Chinese Idols’’), if it persists in a 
misconception of the realities, and if those who direct it fail to 
realise, before it is too late, that the picture of the New China 
which has been continually presented by the ‘ F.O. School of 
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Thought ”’ is, in fact, ‘‘a China of the Mind, proceeding from 
the propagandist brain.’”’ With the abolition of the foreign 
trader’s extra-territorial privileges it becomes even more 
necessary than before that. Parliament and Press should be 
accurately informed concerning those matters which affect 
China’s internal stability and her relations with other nations, 

First, in order of importance, is the question of national 
unity ; that is to say, of the actual relations existing at present 
and likely to exist after the expulsion of the Japanese, between 
the politicians of Chiang Kai-shek’s régime and their numerous 
opponents, notably the Cantonese party, the northern war- 
lords and the so-called “Communist ” faction. Secondly, 
the nature and scope of the revised codes of civil and criminal 
law and the methods by which justice will be administered, 
under that law, to the foreigner in China who now becomes 
amenable to it. Thirdly, the condition and organisation of 
the opium traffic. Fourthly, the measures which the Chinese 
Government proposes to take for dealing with the millions 
of armed men, now engaged in guerilla warfare, who, failing 
the restoration of their homes and occupation, must inevitably 
become the stuff that civil war and banditry are made of. 
Lastly (and upon this all else depends) to what extent does 
justification exist for the assumption, implicit alike in Kuomin- 
tang propaganda and in our present policy, that Chiang’s 
leadership has not only produced unity, sound finance and 
efficient administration, but an entirely new type of Chinese 
official, whole-heartedly devoted to the public service and 
freed from that deep-rooted instinct which, throughout the 
past, has impelled, and indeed compelled, every holder of 
office to put the welfare of his family before that of the State 
and to place his kith and kin above the dangerline of want? 

With one or two exceptions the Press and the selected 
spokesmen of the B.B.C. have refrained from any attempt to 
discuss these matters, though their importance to the Chinese 
people is manifestly much greater than any principle of 
equality or ‘the cloud-capp’d towers” of the Atlantic 
Charter. On the contrary, ever since 1928, when The Times 
published a series of articles by Sir Frederick Whyte, advocat- 
ing a rapprochement with the Southern Nationalists of the 
Kuomintang, and after his appointment as political adviser 
to Chiang at Nanking, the Far Eastern policy of the Chatham 
House coterie, continually reflected in the Press and in the 
B.B.C.’s broadcasts, has remained serenely aloof from these 
matters. Couleur de rose has been the fashionable lipstick 
and all has been declared for the best in the best of all possible 
Chinese worlds. 

The B.B.C., in particular, has much to answer for. Bya 
process of exclusion, it has prevented any critical examination 
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of Kuomintang propaganda, while insisting on the satisfactory 
nature of China’s economic and political development. Its 
many talks on China for the past 10 years have generally 
ignored the humanitarian aspect of the China problem while 
emphasising the vast importance of the western-educated 
Intelligentsia. All these talks and writings possess one 


‘ feature in common, namely, that they lay stress on the 


changes which have taken place in the Chinese way of life, 
in the fashions, manners, family relationships of the educated 
class and in the mentality of the common people, disturbed 
in its ancient ways by the barbarian invader and his mecha- 
nical inventions. These things they regard as proof of a 
complete change in the character of the race. The nation, 
we are led to believe, has definitely parted with the past, 
discarding all its atavistic instincts and ancestral traditions, 
together with the social system rooted in ancestor worship. 
Herein sociologists will find evidence of the persistence of 
the delusion, common among politicians, that a race-mind can 
be swiftly altered in its essential features by means of religious 
enthusiasms, or by the dominating influence of this or that 
ruler, whereas in truth it can only be changed by social 
discipline in the slow succession of generations. Hitler and 
von Ribbentrop suffered from this same delusion when they 
allowed themselves to believe that the flabby internationalism 
of our pacifist highbrows indicated a radical change in the 
character of the British people. The oracles of Chatham 
House commit the same error when, under the compelling 
influence of China’s Intellectuals, they describe China as 
“breaking away from the past to establish self-government 
under free institutions,’ or discern in the Cantonese 
Nationalists “‘a cause greater than themselves and the only 
hope for China.’”’ The dominant characteristic of the British 
people has always been their firm adherence to the principles 
of liberty and justice ; that of the Chinese derives from the 
philoprogenitive tendency inspired and transmitted through 
countless generations by ancestor worship. This dominant 
characteristic has for ages been expressed in a birth-rate more 
than three times higher than our own and a consequent death- 
rate from starvation alone of not less than three millions 
yearly, while at least 30 millions continually struggle to sustain 
life on less than the minimum required for subsistence.* 
Under such conditions it becomes the first duty of every man, 
high or low, to raise and keep his family above the hunger 
line. When, in addition to the ever-present menace of starva- 
tion, the toiling peasantry are called upon to bear the further 
burdens of banditry, civil war and rapacious taxation, the 
problem of relieving them from fear and want is one for 


* Vide Mallory, China, Land of Famine, and Norton, China and the 
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which no short-cut solution can be found. In the opinion of 
the American Red Cross Commission, which studied it care- 
fully on the spot in 1929, only a wise, strong and stable 
government could hope, in time, to solve it. 

This paramount reality of the Chinese problem has been 
persistently evaded by the official and semi-official writers 
and speakers whose purpose it is to prove that the wise, 
strong and stable government which the nation needs has 
already been established by Chiang Kai-shek and that the 
nation is finally united under his leadership. En passant, it 
may be observed that Chiang himself announced that these 
aims had been achieved as far back as 1929, and that only 
the abolition of the ‘‘ Unequal Treaties ’’ was then needed to 
ensure the nation’s prosperity. But even if for argument’s 
sake we assume that political unity has been attained, the 
problem of China’s submerged tenth still remains to be solved, 
and for its solution no “‘ constructive suggestions ”’ have been 
offered, either from Broadcasting House or from any spokes- 
man of the Kuomintang. Both have been completely absorbed 
in their roseate visions of the New House Celestial. 

For example: In a book recently published with the pre- 
fatory blessing of the Chinese Ambassador, Professor Keeton, 
discussing the future of China, confidently asserts that 

‘at the end of the present war, Chiang Kai-shek will be the un- 
challenged leader of 450 million persons who will have liberated the 
whole of Eastern Asia from the threat of Japanese domination by 
their efforts. He will hold the key to the future of something like 
7oo million people in his hands.” 

At the same time, he warns the New World-planning 

Powers that 
*‘ throughout the East there is a tremendous problem to be faced, 
probably the greatest social problem that human brains have been 
called upon to tackle. The problem forces itself upon the attention 
in Burmah, in Assam, in Tonquin, in Siam, in Korea, in Malaya, 
in Nederlands India, in the Philippines and in the Pacific Islands. 


It is the problem of the appallingly low standard of living of | 


hundreds of millions of cultivators of tiny holdings, always living 

near the starvation line.” 

It will be noted that the starvation line in China, more 
perilously imminent and permanent than in any of the 
countries named, troubles Professor Keeton not at all. Either 
he assumes it to have been solely due to ‘‘ western exploita- 


tion, now happily a thing of the past,” or he expects that 
China’s hungry millions will be fed and clothed thereafter by 
some extension of the Lease-Lend agreement. It would be 
hard to find clearer proof of the need for clear thinking and 
wider knowledge concerning the Far East. 

Another recently published book, Mr. O. M. Green’s 
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Foreigner in China, throws an even more instructive light on 
the mental processes of the ‘‘ F.O. School of Thought.”’ Mr. 
Green, an enthusiastic exponent thereof, has for some years 
been the chief authority selected by the B.B.C. to enlighten 
public opinion in regard to Far Eastern affairs. His book 
demonstrates how great is our need for better sources of 
information about China. In an incautiously frank survey 
of the internal condition of the country in 1930, at the time 
when the Kuomintang was violently agitating for the abolition 
of extra-territoriality, he observes that the conditions in China 
“* were not such as to induce any Power to forego the rights which 
had so long protected their nationals. The unification of China, 
proclaimed by the Kuomintang when they had established their 
capital at Nanking, was a palpable figment. . . . The hard task of 
tackling the reforms most urgently needed—finance, railway con- 
struction, taxation, the miserable state of the peasants, and so forth— 

was neglected for a mass of window-dressing legislation. .. . 

Corruption was unbridled and most of the Kuomintang spent their 

time in riotous living in Shanghai.” 

The accuracy of the picture thus presented was confirmed at 
the time by evidence supplied (before the Kuomintang’s rigid 
censorship was established) by The Times correspondent in 
China and other reputable journalists; but neither then nor 
since has it ever engaged the serious attention of the B.B.C.’s 
experts. It is important to note the date to which Mr. Green 
refers—1g30. In March of that year, Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
London representative of the League of Nations, was invited 
to broadcast his views on the condition of China. He pro- 
fessed complete faith in the Southern Nationalists’ leaders and 
credited them with having organised an efficient civil service 
and put the collection of taxes on a much more reasonable 
and systematic basis. In October of the same year, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, speaking as Foreign Secretary at Chatham House, 
proclaimed his belief in the determination of China’s leaders to 
westernise their country, and in the progress which they had 
made towards that end. When dealing with a nation of 
450 million people, the word “ progress ”’ needs to be defined, 
but it may safely be asserted that the only kind of progress 
which will increase the happiness of the greatest number of 
China’s peace-loving, hard-working masses is one which, before 
allelse, will put an end to banditry, restore the channels of trade, 
and reduce the burden of taxation. 

Mr. Green, at the close of his book, reaffirms his faith in 
China’s peaceful and prosperous future. To justify this 
conclusion he asserts, in all seriousness, that between 1930 
and 1937 the country 

“experienecd a renaissance which no one could have believed 

possible. Government machinery was reformed on more practical 
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lines, finances were put 1n order, forcign debts adjusted, old raiiways 
repaired and new ones built, education revised, and General Chiang, 
after some years of deadly unpopularity, stood out as the acknow- 
ledged ‘eader.”’ 
By what men, or means, this stupendous transformation 
was achieved, we are not told—but the speed of the per- 
formance suggests either Aladdin’s lamp or the latest thing 
in magic wands. Magic, indeed, would seem to be in fashion. 
The Times correspondent at Chungking, for example, explains 
in a despatch published January 12, that the basic reasons 
for the continuance of extra-territoriality have been 
removed, because the defects in China Law Courts and legal 
procedure (to which an International Commission drew atten- 
tion in 1926) have been completely remedied by the National 
Government. Amongst its other reforms, 
** jud‘cial finances are now drawn from the National Treasury and 
military interference in legal disputes is ended. Civil and criminal 
codes have now been completed and model prisons established 
thrcughout the country.’ 
But of the quality, training and qualifications of the judges 
and magistrates, by whom these laws will be administered, 
nothing is said, although this is a matter obviously far more 
important than the wording of codes or the design of model 
prisons. We are simply expected to assume that they will 
be quite different to anything that China has produced in 
the unhappy past, and that venality has been abolished 
from the Law Courts by the same miraculous agencies which 
now protect them from military interference. Making every 
allowance for those who believe in the Great-Man-Theory-of- 
History, it is indeed remarkable that our policies in the Far 
East for the last 20 years should have been initiated, if not 
determined, by opinions of this kind. 

To conclude: What is needed, for China’s sake and our 
own, is a policy based, not on theories, but on verified facts. 
This will not be possible until the liberty of the Press has been 
restored in China—liberty for native writers to discuss the 
country’s internal affairs and for foreign correspondents to 
report freely on things as they are, having especial regard to 
taxation and the administration of justice. Whether, after 
the war, the Kuomintang will be sufficiently assured of 
national unity to restore the liberty of the Press (which it 
abolished more than Io years ago) time will show. Mean- 
while, for England and America, the wisest course will be to 
give China all possible assistance in the way of arms, medical 
supplies and military equipment, but to refrain from entering 
upon any long-term agreements in regard to political, financial 
or economical commitments. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 
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THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


THE development, administration and control of British 
colonies and protectorates after the war have been the subject 
of considerable discussion since the loss of Malaya brought 
with it, from The Times correspondent at Singapore, the 
accusation that the natives of the country were not sufficiently 
interested in the retention of British rule to fight for it. 
Eminent public men on both sides of the Atlantic have since 
sought to find the faults and the weaknesses in British Colonial 
policy and to suggest remedies. Now Field-Marshal Smuts has 
entered this controversial field. In an article published in the 
American magazine Life, the Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa says, in effect, that all that was bad in British 
Colonial policy and administration belonged to the era of the 
nineteenth century and that since the old conception of 
Empire gave way to the new idea of an association of free and 
independent states, under the title of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, a better and more liberal policy has been 
pursued in the development of the colonies. And Field- 
Marshal Smuts submits a plan for the administration of 
colonies after the war which would, for instance, place all 
Britain’s African possessions into one group and give control 
of general policy and development to a council on which the 
Union of South Africa and the various colonies would have the 
major say. Field-Marshal Smuts’ article came after an 
attack on the British Empire had been made in Life. It is 
said that it was written after consultation with Mr. Churchill. 
There are in the Field-Marshal’s statements and in his 
plan many things which demand the most careful considera- 
tion of all Britons. Field-Marshal Smuts invited his American 
readers to derive both satisfaction and reassurance from the 
“death ’’ of what he described as the “ old British Empire ’’— 
‘The Empire that conjured up visions of a dark page in 
British history ’—and he asked them to find both comfort 
and the promise of better conditions in the fact that “ the 
New Order’”’—the free and independent Dominions—was 
pursuing a more liberal and progressive policy. To those 
unacquainted with conditions and affairs in the Continent 
from which the Field-Marshal wrote, his defence of current 
British policy may sound convincing and this plan for the 
future suitable and satisfactory. It is here that the student, 
both British and American, should delve into history and 
study the development of colonial administration, with par- 
ticular reference to the effect of South African legislation in 
recent years. 
The problem of colonial administration is purely and 
simply a racial problem and no subject offers wider scope 
for the exercise of mental hypocrisy, intentional and uninten- 
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tional. Few people will doubt that Mr. Wendell Willkie was 
genuinely sincere in his desire to see improved conditions of 
life for the subject races of the British Empire when he 
launched his criticisms of British administration, but in the 
southern States of Mr. Willkie’s own country the black man 
is denied in practice the freedom and rights which are his 
legally under the American Constitution. The Negro is 
conscripted to fight along with his White fellow-citizen of the 
United States, but below the much vocalised ‘‘ Mason-Dixon 
Line’ the Negro is not allowed to exercise his civil rights 
at full equality and is restricted in his occupation and his 
movements. 

Before any approach is made to consideration of methods 
of colonial administration, it is necessary to decide the main 
issue, to lay the foundation on which any system of adminis- 
tration and control must be based. Put bluntly, this is the 
issue: Are the colonies to be developed in the interests of 
the Natives of the respective countries, or in the interests of 
White settlers? If the colonies are to be developed in the 
interests of white settlers, then there will be neither trouble 
nor difficulty in finding a suitable system of administration 
and control. Field-Marshal Smuts’ plan, for instance, might 
prove as workable as any other, for it is designed to give 
control of policy and development in Africa to the white 
settlers and the South African Government. But if this is 
the policy adopted there must be no false illusions in Britain 
about the future of Native races. They will forever remain 
backward peoples, with no hope of gaining political freedom 
and equality and but little prospect of achieving economic 
freedom. Time may in the end convince the white popula- 
tions of Africa that it is in their own interests to pay Native 
labourers a decent wage, thus increasing the demand for and 
consumption of local manufactures, but no white community 
in the “ Dark Continent ’’ would at present give the Natives 
adequate political representation and a share in the adminis- 
tration and government of their country. Whether the people 
of Britain approve or disapprove, whether they like it or 
don’t, the white men in the South African Dominion, and in 
other communities as well, look upon the Native merely as 
a source of cheap labour, as a menial servant, and as an inferior 
human being unworthy of taking any part in the direction of 
the affairs of the country. The Boer idea of native servitude 
has smothered the Rhodes’ ideal of equal rights for all civilised 
men. There never has been, and there never will be volun- 
tarily, any effort made by the South African rulers to give the 
Native equal facilities for education and development. This 
attitude of mind is not new on the part of Afrikaners. It 
existed and caused British statesmen considerable concern 
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in the nineteenth century. So afraid were they of leaving the 
Natives to the mercy of white settlers that in 1875 Lord 
Herbert, in a statement on the proposal for a South African 
Confederation, said: ‘‘ Probably the safest course will be 
for this country to retain in its own hands—if possible—all 
Native policy, requiring the Governor-General, in his Imperial 
capacity, to assent to no law, and empowering him to veto if 
necessary any executive action, affecting Natives,’’ while 
Earl Grey expressed his fears in the following prophetic 
words: “‘No tyranny is so grievous as that of an Assembly 
which represents, not the whole of the population, but only a 
minority.” Consideration, of course, was not achieved in the 
late ’seventies and Herbert’s advice was forgotten, or went 
unheeded, when the day came to give South Africa self- 
government. In consequence, the Natives are worse off, 
politically and economically, than they were 70 years ago, and 
if future development of the colonies is to be left to the small 
white populations in Africa, it can be said with some degree 
of assurance, based on the experience of the past, that the 
position of the Native peoples will not be materially improved. 

If, therefore, the objective is to be the development of the 
colonies in the interests of the Natives, Field-Marshal Smuts’ 
plan of control must be rejected and Britain must be prepared 
to wield a firm hand and to face fierce opposition from 
Afrikanderdom, for such a policy carries with it the obvious 
duty of educating the mass of Native peoples and training 
them to take some share with the whites in the government of 
their country. It means developing the Natives to the stage 
where they can exercise the rights of economic and political 
freedom. This may still be, in principle, the generally accepted 
policy of the British Government, but all who know Africa 
know that it is not the policy in practice. For years past it 
has not been the interests of the Natives, but the interest of 
the white settlers that has been paramount. There are two 
main reasons for this divergence from traditional British 
policy—the influence of the Union of South Africa’s repressive 
native legislation and the dwindling stature of British states- 
men since the dawn of the twentieth century. 

The Union, as the largest white unit in Southern Africa, 
and with Dominion status to add weight to her views, has 
naturally wielded considerable influence on the policies of the 
Rhodesias, Kenya and Tanganyika and in no sphere has the 
influence been more apparent than in the sphere of native 
affairs. In a recent article in The National Review I dealt 
with some of the more repressive native measures adopted in 
the Union of South Africa, all of which had their repercussions 
in Rhodesia and the territories to the north. When the Union 
adopted segregation as a policy, Rhodesia and Kenya followed 
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suit and everywhere on the Continent the trend in the last 
30 years has been to deprive the Native of his land and of his 
hopes of political advancement. As for Britain, the great 
fault of her colonial policy, as with her foreign policy in the 
last 22 years, has been that it has lacked firmness and direc- 
tion. It is doubtful, in fact, whether there has been a policy, 
but it is certain that there has not been a British Minister 
with any knowledge of the colonies and the will and deter- 
mination to enforce British principles. The British Colonial 
Office employs many hard-working, sincere and devoted 
servants in the colonies, but it also employs hundreds who have 
lost interest and who have in mind only the six monthly holiday 
every third year and the pension at the end of their service. 
But the real tragedy of the British Colonial system has been 
that for years its administrators have been ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of white settlers’ prejudices 
and Whitehall ignorance. These long-suffering officials, who 
thoroughly understand local conditions and have the interests 
of the Native inhabitants at heart, but have been compelled 
to bow the knee either to agitation by the white settlers or to 
the whim of some Whitehall pundits, whose powers of veto 
are often in inverse ratio to their knowledge of the colonies. 

It must clearly be understood that no immediate grant of 
political equality or self-government could be made to the 
native peoples of the colonies. In their present stage of 
development they are not capable of exercising wisely the 
tights that equality would give them. The mass of the native 
peoples of Africa to-day are completely illiterate and it might 
take as long as a century of wise and careful administration 
to fit the African for the task of self-government. The chief 
obstacle to progress, however, is the lack of desire on the part 
of the small white communities to start the task by educating 
and developing the native masses, partly because of the 
financial? hardships that would thereby be imposed upon 
those’communities, but mainly because of the realisation that 
the adoption of such a policy might eventually put an end to 
their domination. This attitude of mind fails to appreciate 
that in the process of educating the Native to the stage where 
he could be entrusted to exercise the rights of political and 
economic freedom, the attitude of mind of succeeding genera- 
tions of which people would be automatically adjusted to 
the changes taking place and would, in the end, when the 
Native was ripe for self-government, be prepared to accept 
him as an intellectual equal. Until that far-distant time, 
native political aspirations would be satisfied by the grant 
of the franchise to all who could pass a fairly high “ civilisa- 
tion test’ and by some small share in the administration of 
the affairs of the colonies. 
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It is for the British people to choose the policy to be 
followed, but if they want the colonies developed in the 
interests of the native peoples, many and sweeping are the 
changes needed in personnel and outlook in the Colonial 
Office. The men entrusted with the task of carrying out the 
policy will need to be firm and they should have both enthusiasm 
for their task, which will be extremely difficult, and the first- 
hand knowledge of the territories they are dealing with. 

Put into practice in the Union of South Africa and in the 
British territories to the north, such a policy of educating 
the natives would eradicate in a generation most of the ills 
to which the Native is now heir. It is futile to close one’s eyes 
to the fact that the Native in Africa is beginning to develop 
political aspirations, but his chief desire, his most pressing 
need to-day, is for sufficient food, better living conditions 
and improved medical services. Given these things and 
assured of a decent economic future, the Native, generally 
speaking, would be satisfied with a modified form of political 
representation and a small share in the administration of the 
country. But if nothing is done to improve his position 
economically, then at no far distant date the white man in 
Africa is going to get a rude and disastrous wakening. 


VERNON A. BARBER. 


Tue Sour SEAS IN THE MODERN WorLp. By Felix M. Keesing. (Allen 
and Unwin, 16s.) This valuable survey of the islands of the Pacific is 
made by the Professor of Anthropology at the University of Hawaii. 
Professor Keesing’s study of the Pacific Islands extends over twenty years. 
His book assembles a mass of the knowledge and experience thus gained. 
His attitude possesses just those qualities of enlightened sympathy with 
the native peoples of the Pacific and clear perception of the claims and 
needs of other parts of the world on a strategically and economically 
important area that characterise the British colonial tradition at its best. 
When the time comes to make real peace again in the Pacific, under- 
standing such as that to which Professor Keesing can help his readers 
will be indispensable to a lasting settlement. 


MAGIC AND POLITICS 


INDIAN politics remain in their normal state of Hindu- 
Moslem antagonism. Both sides threaten civil war if the 
other gets control from Britain. Both support the War 
Effort. It is true that the Hindu Congress party does not. 
But its leaders are under arrest and its activities are sur- 
reptitious. 

The Punjab has suffered a loss in the death of Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan, its Moslem Chief Minister who served both his 
Province and the Allied Cause so well in the War. In Sind 
the Moslem Chief Minister, in contrast to his predecessor, has 
conducted a vigorous recruiting campaign for the army. In 
the North West Frontier Province, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
leader of the subversive Redshirts and brother of the erst- 
while Congress Chief Minister, said that alliance with Congress 
was harmful to Pathan race and religion. He wanted an 
independent Pathan State which would support the Moslem 
cause in India. This incident illustrates the view, expressed 
in The National Review of May, 1937,* of the ephemeral 
character of the Hindu Congress alliance with the North West 
Frontier Pathan. Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League, continues to emphasise the necessity of safeguarding 
Moslems from Hindu rule :— 


“India has never been a nation governed by one single power. 
Even to-day one-third of India (the States) is not under British rule. 
The present administrative one-ness is entirely the making of the 
British. We don’t want the Atlantic Charter or the Pacific Charter. 
We want our own charter—Pakistan (separate Moslem states).” 


On January 24 he repeated his threat of a Moslem revolt 
if Hindu rule should be forced on them. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha, on the other hand, threaten civil war if Hindu rule is 
not established. Mr. Savarkar, its President, says “‘ The 
Mahasabha may be called on to fight an attempt on the part 
of the Moslems to force their demand for Pakistan.’’ He 
continues to urge Hindus to enlist in the armed forces and 
congratulates this organisation on their success in recruiting. 
In an attempt to gain American sympathy he compared the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan with a claim for ‘“‘ Negrostan ”’ 
in a States. In January he displayed an attentiste 
attitude. 


“* The best policy for all nations situated as the Hindus are is to 
continue to sit on the fence and watch the results—tactfully ready to 
take as much advantage as possible from the final results when the 
war ends.” 


* «India To-day.” 
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Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
continues to voice the grievances of the Low Castes. He 
objects to proposals for foreign mediation. ‘As it is Indians 
who will live under the conditions of that settlement, and 
not Chinese and Americans, it is better that Indians should 
undertake that task.’’ Protesting against the sympathy with 
High Caste Hindu Congress to be found in certain circles in 
the United States, he said, ‘‘ Americans are living in a glass 
house, as all those who know the Negro problem will admit.” 
There is nothing attentiste about Dr. Amedkar. ‘“‘ Without 
victory in the war there can be no self-government for India, 
and talk of independence will be idle twaddle.’’ He comments 
on the “colossal egotism ”’ of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
(censuring Hindu and Moslem alike), “ Indian journalism 
to-day is written by drummer boys to glorify their heroes.” 
No one knows better than Dr. Ambedkar the danger that under 
Congress rule the Low Castes will return to “ the black days 
of the ancient past.’’ For Mr. Gandhi and Congress, for all 
their fine talk, serve Brahmin India. Dr. Ambedkar has given 
moving descriptions of the sufferings and grievances of the 
Low Castes and of his own upward fight. And he has said 
that the Low Castes will resist the return of Brahmin tyranny 
“with all the means at our command.” But at the same 
time he objects to “ British domination.’”’ Yet the Low 
Castes have not even the mirage of Pakistan. For they are 
scattered all over India, a large minority, but still a minority 
mingled inextricably with the High Caste majority. It is a 
fact that the only hope for the Low Castes lies in a con- 
tinuance of British rule. 

As already stated, Congress, owing to the arrest of its 
leaders and other restrictive measures by the Government, 
has to work in secret. In January came the astonishing news 
that India, a country mainly agricultural and untouched by 
invasion, was short of food. The Secretary of State for India 
had said: ‘‘ The Commerce Member (of the Viceroy’s Council) 
indeed has pointed out that the supplies available are as good 
as in five out of the past ten years. The difficulty is to get 
them on the market.” The Government of India attributes 
the shortage to hoarding by producers and distributors and 
to profiteering. The producers are the Indian peasants, who 
have neither space nor financial resources for hoarding on 
any scale. The distributors are Banzas, as traders and money- 
lenders, large and small, in cities and villages, are called. 
Banias are supporters of Congress to a man. The Times 
remarks, “‘ Extremists in the Congress Party have incited 
such anti-social activities in some areas.” Though Banias 
need little incitement to profiteering, the finger of Congress 
can be traced in the scarcity pie. The Government proposes 
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to break the ring by importing wheat, and the Commerce 
Member has threatened “ stringent measures against hoar- 
ders.”’ The food situation has now improved. A more open 
example of the Congress “scarcity ’’ policy comes from 
Midnapore District in Bengal. In October, when serious 
damage was caused by a cyclone, Congressmen tried to frus- 
trate the efforts of the Government to relieve the stricken 
people. 

Another secret activity of Congress is the old familiar one 
of revolutionary outrages. Bomb incidents, though small in 
size, have occurred in widely separated places. For example, 
in Karachi in October bombs were placed outside the houses 
of the two newly appointed Hindu Ministers of the Sind 
Government. In a letter to Gandhi on February 5 the 
Viceroy wrote :— 


“‘T have ample information that the campaign of sabotage has 
been conducted under secret instructions circulated in the name of 
the All India Congress Committee ; that well-known Congressmen 
have organised and freely taken part in acts of violence and murder ; 
and that even now an underground Congress organisation exists in 
which, among others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working 
Committee plays a prominent part, and which is actively engaged in 
planning bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism that have 
disgusted the whole country. If we do not act on all this informa- 
tion or make it publicly known it is because the time is not yet ripe.” 


At last the true colours of Congress are officially reco- 
nised—-Revolutionary Terrorism. 

With the failure of its agitation against the War Effort, 
and with its secret Terrorist and “scarcity” activities 
bringing it into increasing disrepute, Congress badly needed 
popular rehabilitation. Gandhi came to its rescue with his 
old and well tried weapon of a fast. As Sir Louis Stuart has 
pointed out, on this occasion it should rather be called an 
abstinence, for Gandhi said he was taking “ the juices of 
citrus fruits’ for three weeks. In England medical patients 
sometimes live solely on orange juice for 40 days without 
arousing excitement in the Press. However, as Gandhi's 
abstinence has been placarded as a “ fast ’’ all over the world, 
it is clearer to use this word for it. The publicity given it 
cannot be too much deprecated, for without publicity it 
would be completely futile. Last November an obscure 
follower of Gandhi’s started a hunger strike to compel 
Government to hold a public inquiry into false charges of 
police oppression at Chimur in the Central Provinces. This 
was where, in the words of Sir Sultan Ahmad, Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, “‘ a Circle Inspector and constable were 
burnt and two magistrates were beaten severely and the rest- 
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house in which they were still alive set on fire.’’ The Govern- 
ment foiled this impudent fast by forbidding any mention 
of it in newspapers. So the Congress Press did not publish 
the New Year Honours and staged a one-day strike by not 
appearing on January 6. But the Government stood firm, 
and the ban was not lifted till the fast ended. This should 
have been done in the Gandhi case. 

This is Gandhi's ninth fast. His fourth fast, in 1932, did 
yeoman service for the High Caste Hindus who compose 
Congress. The Government proposed to give the Low Castes 
separate electorates such as the Moslems have. This would 
have given spokesmen to the Low Castes and a chance of 
assertion. Gandhi announced that he would “fast unto 
death ’”’ against ‘‘ vivisection of Hindu society,” as he called 
this proposal to give a little independence to the Low Castes 
from High Caste domination. Dr. Ambedkar, on behalf of 
the Low Castes, refused to yield to Gandhi’s “ political 
stunt—if Gandhi wants to fight for his life for the interest 
of the Hindu community, the Depressed Classes will be forced 
to fight for their lives to safeguard their interests.” But the 
Gandhi fast succeeded and the Low Castes lost their separate 
electorates. Though Dr. Ambedkar gave way, others with 
far stronger means of resistance also succumbed to the fast. 
Gandhi was in precisely the same position as he is at present ; 
he was in preventive detention on account of his Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, his third essay at a great seditious agita- 
tion and one marked by the same atrocities—such as the 
burning alive of policemen—that characterised his latest 
effort. He was released from jail because his life was believed 
to be in danger from his fast. But once out, he made an 
instantaneous recovery. His release, with all the other 
Congress leaders in jail and the Congress organisations dis- 
solved, gave him great prestige. This incident has been urged 
as a “‘ precedent ”’ for his release during his latest fast. All 
previous fasts have given Gandhi solid success and publicity 
as vital to him as to a film star. He has now met his first 
failure. 

Where does the power of this fasting come from? The 
answer can be given in one word—magic. “Sitting dhurna”’ 
squatting and starving outside a house, with the threat that 
one’s death wiil bring the anger of the gods on the householder 
(this time the action is against the British Empire and against 
the Allies). This dhurna is an old social pest in India, and 
it has been made an offence under the Indian Penal Code. 
But though frequently used for private objects, such as debt 
collection or pure extortion, it was never employed in pre- 
British India for political purposes, for the faster would have 
met his death from the ruler long before hunger could have 
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brought it. Gandhi is the first to use fasting as a political 
weapon. Hindus fear it intensely as the medium of a religious 
curse, when practised by a Brahmin or some other com- 
petent magician such as Gandhi. It is a fact that in 1922, 
during Gandhi’s second great agitation (non-Co-operation), a 
distinguished Indian, who had opposed the movement, 
suffered a nervous breakdown. He was believed to be the 
victim of the Gandhi curse. Every scrap of official recognition, 
above all, Viceregal letters and interviews, advertise and 
enhance Gandhi’s prestige in his magician’s role. Hindu 
reverence brings him Government deference and vice versa. 
It is a vicious circle, a dog biting the end of its own tail. 

This “‘ champion of democracy ”’ keeps the weapon of the 
fast strictly for himself. In August, 1939, when some Low 
Caste men fasted in front of his house, he said ‘‘ Your fast 
cannot effect a change in my view. We should not coerce 
anyone by resorting to fasts.’”’ In August, 1939, the Congress 
Working Committee censured hunger strikes, for, as Gandhi 
said, “they will break all discipline to pieces and make 
orderly government impossible.” The National Review of 
December, 1939,* remarked, ‘‘ Next time Mr. Gandhi himself 
hunger strikes, these words may be remembered.’’ In his 
view, “If a prisoner decides to starve himself to death, he 
should be allowed to do so.’”’ The meaning of these pro- 
nouncements is that Congress and Gandhi, while using the 
weapon of the fast on native superstition and foreign senti- 
mentality, guard against its being turned upon themselves. 

The Moslem reaction to the Gandhi fast, expressed by 
Mr. Jinnah, is that it is designed to “destroy the Moslem 
demand and involve the complete sacrifice of the vital para- 
mount interests of Moslem India.’”’ In a debate in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secre- 
tary of the Moslem League, remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Gandhi says, 
“You put me on India’s gadi (throne) and protect me and 
keep me there with your British bayonets.” Lord Linlithgow 
says, ‘Damn it, if I have to use British bayonets, why should 
I not keep myself installed on the gadi of India ? ”’ 

The Hindu Mahasabha, while asking Government to 
release the faster “‘ to save his previous life,’” condemns fasting 
as a political weapon and carefully safeguards itself against 
any agreement which Government may make with Congress 
in consequence of the fast. In other words, the Government 
is to be controlled by fasting but not the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Three members of the Viceroy’s Council, in office at the 
time of Gandhi’s arrest, resigned on account of his fast. Mr. 
Sarkar, Mr. Aney, and Sir Homi Modi. The first two are 
Hindus and ex-Congressmen, and the pressure of their par- 

* « Tndia and the War.” 
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ticular community has proved stronger than public duty. 
The third is a Parsi, but is closely connected with Indian big 
business, which supports Gandhi and Congress. The incident, 
as The Times says, ‘‘is not perhaps a very good augury for 
the future of self-government in India.”’ 

In detention Gandhi corresponded with the Viceroy. Last 
year he complained about his arrest, “‘ The Government of 
India should have waited at least till the time I inaugurated 
mass action.”” In view of his slogan “‘a fight to the finish— 
open rebellion—do or die,” his complaint must be regarded as 
a specimen of his sly humour. Another example is his claim 
that ‘‘ the principle of Civil Disobedience is implicitly con- 
ceded in the Gandhi-Irwin pact ”’ (the agreement between the 
Viceroy, now Lord Halifax, and himself in 1931). He tried 
to lay the blame for the outrages of his agitation on the 
Government’s repression of it. The Viceroy replied that 
Congress and Gandhi personally were responsible for the dis- 
orders, and defined the fast as “‘ political blackmail.” Yet 
the Government of India had offered to release him for the 
period of his fast, an offer which he refused. 

Mr. Winston Churchill declined to sacrifice the defence of 
India to this mischievous tomfoolery. The fast represents 
the negation of democracy, to say nothing of rational govern- 
ment. It is a flight from reason to superstition and senti- 
mentality. On March 3 came the end of the fast and with it 
the faster’s usual prompt return to health. As we are at war, 
the views of India’s fighting men deserve attention. In action 
they are shown by the traditional gallantry of the Indian 
Army in battle and in the maintenance of record high level 
figures for recruits. For words we may turn to Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan, ‘“ The Punjabis would have no regard to ten 
thousand Ghandis, not to speak of one.”’ 

J. C. FRENCH. 


SEA-AIR POWER 


In about the year 1937, as the shadow of impending war 
gloomed over Europe, the Admiralty saw with increasing 
disquiet that air co-operation with the Fleet was virtually 
non-existent. Air-sea types such as the torpedo plane had 
been produced, but neither the types nor the personnel were 
satisfactory from the naval standpoint, whilst the numbers 
provided were totally inadequate, anyhow. The Air Ministry 
attitude may be judged from what happened with the Army 
in December, 1939, more than two years later, and whilst we 
were actually at war. The War Office made the same com- 
plaints of unsuitable types and personnel for Army Co- 
operation purposes, and of totally inadequate numbers, 
anyhow. And got the answer in effect, “‘ We don’t need an 
Army anyhow so why worry? The B.E.F. in conjunction 
with the French and behind the Maginot Line can hold its 
own, any offensive must take the form of bombing Germany.” 
A series of obviously inspired articles appeared to this effect 
in influential journals, the dive-bomber is frowned upon by 
the Air Ministry to this day. The Army in 1939 was still the 
Cinderella of the Services. But the Navy, in 1937, had still 
got traditional claims upon the country, the importance of 
overseas convoys was admitted by all, the Navy moreover 
had doughty champions in the persons of Admiral Keyes and 
others who were granted a fair hearing. Thus after a pro- 
longed and embittered wrangle, a compromise was reached 
between Air Ministry and Admiralty. The Admiralty got its 
own naval air service, the Fleet Air.Arm, and was granted 
control over seaborne aircraft; control over shore-based 
machines continued to be vested in the Air Ministry. 

When this arrangement was sealed and sanctioned, none 
of those responsible foresaw the collapse of France and that 
the enemy would acquire a ring of air and submarine bases 
extending right round the British Isles, they did not foresee 
such episodes as Norway, or the special conditions of the 
struggle in the Mediterranean ; both Services, in fact, were 
too narrow in their outlook, if there were air-propagandists 
who talked of winning the war by bombing Germany there 
were naval propagandists who talked of “ sea-siege’’ and 
starving Germany, neither side appreciated the extent to 
which Air-Sea operations would become hampered, and their 
complexity intensified, by the failure of land operations. The 
Admiralty saw the Air-side of its problem fundamentally, and 
justifiably, as a matter of using aircraft to help ships. The 
aircraft was useful primarily as a scout, as a means of bombing 
submarines, or of attacking enemy surface warships under 
conditions, e.g., Taranto, where our own surface warships 
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could not get in at them. In fleet actions scout, torpedo 
‘plane, bomber, would all function as an extension of the 
power of the surface warship, and in co-operation with the 
same. Oran, Taranto, the chase of Bismarck, were successful 
illustrations of these pre-war conceptions. But, and it must 
be said again, justifiably, the Admiralty pre-war Air concep- 
tion did not envisage action by ship-carried aircraft as against 
shore-based aircraft. The Fleet was meant fundamentally 
to work at sea beyond the range of shore-based aircraft under 
conditions in which its only air-opponents would also be ship- 
carried aircraft. Should the conditions arise, e.g., a landing 
on the German coast, in which opposition from enemy shore- 
based aircraft might be anticipated, then cover would be 
given from our own shore-based aircraft. There would have 
been no object, from the naval standpoint, in providing 
special types of planes or carriers to do work which existing 
shore-based types could do just as well, if not better. It 
was the unexpected course of the war, due to the failure of 
land operations, which brought warships within range of 
enemy shore-based aircraft under conditions in which our 
own shore-based aircraft could not support them. Inasmuch 
as neither Air Ministry nor Admiralty realised the extent to 
which their own operations would be affected by lack of land- 
support, this is a responsibility which must be shared between 
them. 

This initial error in strategic conception however has 
given rise to a widely publicised fallacy ; it is assumed to be 
inherently impossible to operate from a carrier as powerful 
an aeroplane as that which can be flown from land bases, ergo 
an invasion of enemy territory can only be made under 
conditions in which our own shore-based bombers can give 
“cover.” The crippling effect of any such assumption upon 
our strategic initiative is so obvious that it seems worth 
while to discuss this aspect of the problem more closely. You 
can effectively use at sea guns in general as heavy as the heaviest 
known on land. In fact the only instance in recent war of 
land-guns markedly heavier than naval guns is the Big Bertha 
used against Paris in 1918. But this was a costly and ineffec- 
tive type of ordnance, and could undoubtedly have been 
mounted ona ship and used at sea had 1t been thought worth 
while. Next to Big Bertha, the heaviest guns ever mounted 
were the 18-inch on one of the hush! hush! ships and these 
were subsequently used ashore in the ill-fated Singapore 
defences. The naval calibres, 16 inch, 14 inch, down to 8 inch 
and 6 inch are in general heavier than what is commonly used 
in land-warfare. 

But the gun at sea is undoubtedly at disadvantage in 
dealing with the gun ashore, e.g., the ship v. the fort. The 
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reasons for this are however tactical and not a matter of the 
power or weight of ordnance, the gun ashore is stationary 
and fires from a fixed surface, the gun afloat moves with the 
ship, the advantage with concealment and protection are 
with the gun ashore for whereas a direct hit on the ship 
which is a large target will knock out ship and the guns 
on her, nothing short of a direct hit on the gun itself, an 
infinitesimal target, will knock out the gun ashore. It is 
important however to realise that these are tactical con- 
siderations which do not apply to the duel carrier-based 
aircraft v. shore-based aircraft. When both are in the air 
both are equally vulnerable ! And even with ships the normal 
tactical disadvantages can be largely evaded by using specially 
designed “‘inshore”’ types, e.g., the floating batteries at 
Kinburn Fisher’s monitors. There are two arguments popu- 
larly used to illustrate the alleged inherent inferiority of 
carrier-borne aircraft to land-based aircraft. Shortness of 
run for taking off. Inadequate wing-span. Both arguments 
savour of over-hasty generalisation. The shore-based aircraft 
takes off from a fixed surface. She gets up “ flying speed ” 
under her own power. The carrier-based aircraft has however 
the speed of the ship to help in taking off. Thus take 
“minimum flying speed’”’ at 40 m.p.h. Assume a carrier 
steaming ‘‘in the wind’s eye’”’ at 20 knots. This equals 
24 land m.p.h. Then assuming the aircraft to be on the 
flying deck poised for flying, the air-pressure on her wings 
will be the same as if she were already speeding at 24 m.p.h., 
16 m.p.h. additional speed sets her flying, she gets the same 
result from a relatively short run as the land-based aircraft 
gets from a long one ; if you design your carrier on “ speed- 
boat’ lines to do, say, 45 kts.p.h., when she “ catapults ” 
her ’planes into the sky, your “‘run’”’ is spread to include 
the whole ocean. Wing-span can be dealt with easily enough. 
The root of the misconception is the failure to realise the basic 
truth, which is that you must design your carrier to suit 
your aircraft, and not your aircraft to suit your carrier! 
The Admiralty, with limited resources, designed its carrier, 


1937-39, to meet the needs of existing aircraft. Since those | 


days aircraft have greatly increased in size, weight and power. 


But naval aircraft needs have throughout been completely | 


overshadowed by R.A.F. needs; it has only very recently 
become a matter of pitting ship-based aircraft against land- 
based aircraft. To solve this problem you must grasp that 
your aircraft carrier is merely a warship which fires aircraft 
instead of guns, that as the design of the warship centres 
around her guns so the design of the carrier centres around 
her ‘planes, that as the command of the sea is a matter of 
perpetually building new warships or adapting old ones, so 
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the command of the coast in regions where our own shore-based 
aircraft cannot function is a matter of perpetually building 
new carriers or of adapting old ones. 

There are three main lines along which we can solve this 
problem: (i) comparatively slow but very long carriers ; 
(ii) “‘ speed-boat”’ carriers; (iii) adaptations of existing 
carriers along the lines of (i) and (ii). With all ships the 
designer’s task is to provide something that will float and 
stand up to weather strains. He must consider “ hogging,” 
“sagging,” metracentric height, etc. With all ships he gets 
a certain amount of weight available which depends upon 
cubic capacity, the amount of the ship’s displacement less her 
own structural weight. But the “lines ”’ of the ship, i.e., her 
shape, and the distribution of the available weights depends 
upon the purpose of the ship. Thus the destroyer is flimsily 
built as compared with the cargo-ship, the cargo ship is slow 
as compared with the destroyer. But they are both ships, 
their differences are due to their differing purposes, the one 
design is just as good and just as useful as the other. Takea 
ship 480 feet long by 80 beam by 48 depth, she displaces 
roughly 10,000 tons. You can keep this cubic capacity 
but alter the shape to whatever best suits your own purpose. 
You want a very long ship? Then slice away half of your 
beam and add it to your length. Now you've got a ship 
g60 feet long by 40 by 48; she still displaces 10,000 tons. 
But you want a lighter draught ? Slice away half her depth ; 
this gives you 960 x 40 x 24. Now you've a displacement 
of roughly 5,000 tons. But what about “ hogging,” “ sagging ”’ 
manceuvrability ? Hogging, sagging, can be met by fitting 
deep bilge keels; when Agincourt was designed way back 
in the ’sixties with a length of 400 feet, she was found almost 
unmanageable in a seaway, the subsequent “ Reed ’”’ ships 
were made much shorter. Then designers learnt to cut away 
the ‘‘ dead wood ”’ fore and aft; we have ships double as 
long to-day, which are easily manoeuvrable. Once we have 
realised it as a matter of getting the carrier we want instead of 
the carrier we have, we can introduce all sorts of gadgets to 
help us. The air-screw is a tractor and pulls the ’plane 
along, the marine screw is a propeller and pushes the ship. 
Once it is a matter of dealing with very long ships there is no 
reason why we should not combine the two principles and 
give our ship tractor screws in front and marine propellers 
behind. You can swing a skiff round in its own length by 
back-watering with one scull and pulling with the other, we 
can swing our ship round on the very same principle by 
reversing the forward screws. Again, reflect upon the limited 
weight and immense power of the aero-engine as compared 
with the marine engine. After making allowance for the vastly 
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increased strains, a carrier built on speed-boat lines seems in 
no way fantastic. 

The building of specially designed carriers is bound however 
to be a lengthy business, there is urgent need for something 
which will be fairly cheap, easy to build, and available in the 
not-too-distant future. This brings us to the problem of 
adaptation. Take any two existing carriers, say, each of 
20,000 tons, link them together by a superstructure giving a 
flying deck with an overall length of 1,200 feet. The stream- 
lining of the hulls beneath the water remains practically 
unaffected, the engines of both being in full working order 
there is no such strain of the one ship upon the other as 
occurs upon the tow-rope when one ship is towing another. 
Thus there is no reason why the two ships linked together 
should be markedly inferior in speed or in seaworthiness to 
the same ships individually provided certain precautions 
have been observed. The principal of these is to avoid the 
overcrowding of weights. A worthwhile superstructure is 
going to weigh something in the neighbourhood of 4,000 
tons, if you want to pile this on to two ships each designed 
originally to carry 20,000, then for every additional ton put 
on one must be taken off. By the time any naval design has 
passed the various committee stages and has been “ cast,” 
it is safe to say the designer has made the most efficient and 
economical distribution of the weights available ; anything 
above this is going to make the whole design top-heavy and 
lopsided. It’s the same thing as proof-reading. By the 
time the author’s written his book, the publisher has passed 
it, and it has been put into pages, then, if the author, under 
some sudden inspiration, wants to add a new passage, for 
every word he puts in he must take one out, and count the 
letters carefully to see that the new matter exactly balances 
what has been extracted. When it is a matter of tinkering 
about with a naval design you must do exactly the same sort 
of thing. But provided that the general balance of the 
weights remain unaltered I can see no reason why we cannot 
produce carriers capable of flying aircraft superior to the most 
powerful types of enemy shore-based aircraft. If we are 
ever to start a “second front,’ and avoid the paralysing 
handicap of finding ourselves limited to those regions in 
which the enemy can plot out beforehand our possibilties in 
the way of shore-based air “ cover,’ then we are forced ty 
consider this particular aspect of our problem. 


WATCHMAN. 


THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 


THE successes which the Germans won in Tunisia late in 
February startled opinion. Though the Allies made a quick 
recovery and drove the enemy back, the home public was not 
left wholly satisfied. Nor is widespread questioning about 
the Allied conduct of purely military affairs in Tunisia without 
cause. Allied forces have now been in Northern Tunisia for 
more than four months; yet they are farther from their 
objective to-day than when they first arrived. Meanwhile, 
the enemy has reinforced himself enormously. And though 
the powerful and experienced Eighth Army under General 
Montgomery is now knocking at the gates of Southern Tunisia, 
it would be a mistake to think that its blows alone will solve 
the Tunisian problem quickly and easily. 

Tunisia is a comparatively small country, less than 49,000 
square miles in area, which is divided along the 34th parallel 
of north latitude—roughly the latitude of Gabes—by a chain 
of shotts or salt lakes and marshes stretching from the sea 
westwards into Algeria. The northern half of the country— 
a very rough rectangle in shape—is about 150 miles broad 
from west to east and about 225 miles long from the Mediter- 
ranean in the north to the 34th parallel'in the south. A 
corresponding area of England would stretch roughly from 
Bristol to Gravesend, and from Leeds or York to the Channel. 
The southern half of Tunisia has much the same breadth and 
length, but is less rectangular and smaller in area. Both 
terrain and military problems differ sharply in the two parts 
of the country. 

Geographically, Tunisia is a prolongation of Mauretania, 
the strip of mountainous, fertile, and fairly well-watered 
country which lies north of the Sahara. In the extreme north 
and north-west are the mountains of Khoumiria and the 
Mogods, broken by fertile valleys, old lake basins, and riverine 
plains. This area is bounded on the south by the Medjerda 
River, which flows along a course roughly parallel to the north 
Mediterranean coast and some 30 to 50 miles south of it. 

Between the Medjerda valley and the mountains of Gafsa, 
150 miles to the south, is the central Tunisian plateau, a 
country of uplands averaging some 2,000 feet in elevation, 
much dissected and including important ranges and massifs. 
Many of these belong to continuations of the Saharan Atlas 
range of Algeria, which divides roughly into two main branches 
at the Tunisian frontier. One branch extends northwards up 
this frontier and then swings north-eastwards across the 
central Tunisian tableland. The other branch runs south- 
eastwards towards Gafsa and the salt lakes of the Djerid. 
This central plateau includes the Mountains of Tebessa along 
the frontier; the chains of El Kef and Teboursouk to the 
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north and north-east; the Maktar massif and the Thala 
chains a little to the south of these; and the main Tunisian 
ridge, which begins at Djebel Serdj (some 35 miles north-west 
of Kairouan) and continues north-eastwards through the 
famous Djebel Zaghouan (some 25 miles south of Tunis) to 
the Cape Bon peninsula and the sea. Well to the south of this 
area—though still in the central plateau—are the Chambi and 
Feriana chains stretching towards Gafsa. All this moun- 
tainous region—in Algeria as well as in Tunisia—is known as 
the Tell, or high country, in contrast to the Sahel, or coastal 
belt, and the Sahara, the vast and barren plain of the desert. 

The Sahel forms a third region of Tunisia. It stretches 
along the littoral from the Gulf of Hammamet to the south of 
Sfax. It is from 30 to 60 miles broad, relatively flat, fairly 
well watered and fertile. From Hammamet to Sfax it is 
much cultivated quite close to the sea. Further inland the 
country is often wild and desolate, though nowhere north of 
Sfax does it become desert. 

Farther south, from a point about 20 miles north-west of 
Gabés almost to Biskra in Algeria, the great Algero-Tunisian 
shotis stretch in an almost continuous chain for nearly 250 
miles. The shotts, which are very extensive, are strictly 
speaking neither lakes nor marshes. For more than half the 
year they are vast expanses of dried mud covered with a 
thick incrustation of white or grey salt, which at a distance 
has the appearance of water. With the winter rains, 
however, the shotis may contain 3 or 4 feet of water and 
liquid mud. For a modern army with its great weight of 
mechanised transport and armoured vehicles they constitute 
a barrier to be passed only at a few gaps where narrow ridges 
offer the necessary firm ground. 

South of the shotts a narrowing strip of Sahel continues 
along the coast towards Tripolitania. West of the Sahel are 
the Matmata hills and tableland, the wind-worn and water- 
worn fragments of an ancient plateau. In places the Matmatas 
rise well above 2,000 feet. They are much cut by deep and 
often sheer gorges and ravines. West of the Matmatas into 
Algeria, and far to the south as well, is the region of sand 
dunes (or Erg) which the French call the Grand Erg Onental. 

These facts of geography separate Southern Tunisia from 
Central and Northern Tunisia, prevent the Eighth Army for 
the time being from bringing effective pressure against the 
Germans from the south, and confront General Montgomery 
with the formidable strategic and operational problems which 
he is even now endeavouring tosolve. How is the Eighth Army 
to overcome its opponents? The German left rests on the 
sea and covers the narrow coastal plain, which in the Mareth 
area south of Gabés is perhaps 10 miles wide. The German 
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centre occupies strong-points among the slopes, gorges and 
ravines of the Matmata hills. The German right must be 
spread out rather thin between the Matmatas and the Shotts 
Djerid and El Fedjadj to the north-west. It is possible to 
traverse this largely trackless country; but the distances 
involved are long, the going bad, and water short. Hence it 
cannot be assumed that General Montgomery will lightly risk 
a quasi-outflanking movement against the German right west 
of the Matmatas. Nor can it be assumed either that when so 
strong, so experienced, and so admirably led a force as the 
Eighth Army does strike, its blows will lack the weight or the 
elements of tactical and operational surprise that have brought 
victory in the past and will assuredly do so again in the 
future. 

Far more complicated are the strategic problems of 
Central and Northern Tunisia, which involve communications 
as Well as terrain. The railways of Tunisia comprise a standard 
gauge (4 feet 83 inches) system, and a narrow gauge (I metre) 
system. The existence of these two gauges is important. It 
involves certain difficulties with personnel, makes necessary 
a change of wagons and therefore the man-handling of goods 
at critical points, and multiplies the problems of rolling-stock 
usage and disposal. 

The standard-gauge system provides the main rail link 
between Tunis and the West. This system is 288 miles long 
from Algiers to Constantine (in Algeria), and extends a further 
288 miles from Constantine to Tunis. The distance by rail 
from Constantine to Ghardimaou (the Tunisian frontier 
station) is 171 miles, and from Ghardimaou to Tunis 117 miles. 
Between Ghardimaou and Tunis the standard-gauge system 
follows the valley of the Medjerda most of the way. Thus 
from the fighting front at Medjez-el-Bab, 76 miles east of 
Ghardimaou, back to the main Allied supply base at Algiers 
is no less than 535 miles by rail, or only a little less than from 
London to Inverness (558 miles). Besides the direct line from 
Tunis to Algiers, the standard-gauge system has a northern 
loop on which Béja, Mateur and Djedeida are situated, and 
two northern extensions from Mateur to Bizerta and from 
Mateur to Tabarca. 

The metre-gauge system, which covers Eastern and Central 
Tunisia, is more complex. In the east it starts at Tunis, 
crosses the Cape Bon peninsula toward Hammamet, and then 
runs south through the Sahel to Susa, Sfax, and Gabés, the 
southern terminus. Across Central Tunisia runs a line from 
Tunis south-west to Tebessa, just across the Algerian frontier. 
From Tebessa one extension runs north-west to Constantine 
and another north to Souk Ahras junction, which the standard- 
gauge system links with the port of Bone. Another important 
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metre-gauge line runs from Susa (with a northern spur to 
Kairouan) south-westwards through Sbeitla, Kasserine and 
Feriana to the phosphate rock mines at Metlaoui in the Gafsa 
district. A branch from Kasserine joins this line to the Tunis- 
Tebessa line. The last important metre-gauge line runs from 
Graiba, midway between Sfax and Gabés, westwards to Gafsa 
and Metlaoui, from where a spur continues to the terminus at 
Tozeur on the northern shore of the Shott Djerid. 

The road system of Tunisia is too complicated to describe 
shortly, though its main features are not hard to follow ona 
map. Certain important characteristics which affect the 
present campaign may, however, be noted. (1) Two parallel 
west-east roads form main supply routes from Algiers to the 
front. Provided that air cover can be given, these roads—one 
of which largely follows the coast—enable Bougie, Philippe- 
ville and Bone to be used as supply ports, with important 
savings in the long haul from Algiers. From both Philippeville 
and Bone the saving amounts to more than half the total haul. 
(2) Roads running transversely across Tunisia are best in the 
north, where they include the two main west-east roads just 
referred to and form as a whole a fairly well-knit net-work. 
(3) There are only three main lateral roads running north and 
south. These are (a) the Tebessa-Souk Ahrad road, forking at 
Souk Ahras to Bone and La Calle. This road is just over the 
frontier in Algeria. (b) The El Kef-Souk el Arba-Tabarca road, 
with a fork at Ain Draham to La Calle. (c) The principal road 
of Eastern Tunisia, which runs from Tunis to Hammamet and 
then south along the Sahel through Susa, Sfax and Gabés to 
the Tripolitanian frontier. (4) Diagonal roads across Tunisia 
are also few. The main ones from north-west to south-east 
are (a) the Tebessa-Feriana-Gafsa-Gabés road; (bd) the El 
Kef-Sbiba-Sbeitla-Sidi bou Zid-Faid Pass-Sfax road ; (c) the 
E] Kef-Maktar-Pichon-Kairouan-Susa road. From north-east 
to south-east—between, say, Tunis and Tebessa—there is no 
really good diagonal road. (5) All the roads throughout 
Tunisia are affected by the contours ; and particularly in the 
north, where the population is relatively dense and the 
terrain much dissected, the road net-work is extremely 
complex. (6) The best parts of the Tunisian road system are 
based on Tunis, Susa and Sfax, and are in Axis hands. The 
roads centring on these three cities fan out in a fashion very 
advantageous to their holders. 

Against this background of terrain and communications, 
the campaign in Northern and Central Tunisia falls at least 
partly into a pattern. The early rush of the First Army very 
nearly won complete victory. As the Prime Minister said in 
the House of Commons on February 11: “ Very little more, 
and we might have achieved everything.’”’ That rush took 
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the First Army as far forward as Mateur and Djedefda. 
Mateur is 20 miles from Bizerta, and Djedeida only 15 miles 
from Tunis—distances far too short for Allied and Axis troops 
to be comfortable neighbours. As soon, therefore, as General 
von Arnim, the German Commander in Tunis, felt strong 
enough, he set to work to push the Allies back. After fighting 
which, though local, was quite heavy, the result was a British 
retreat from Mateur westwards, and from Djedeida west and 
south-westwards to Tebourba and Medjez-el-Bab. 

Though the direct evidence is scanty, it seems reasonable 
to think that at about this stage both sides nearly outran their 
strength. The Germans were certainly incapable of pushing 
us back, or they would have done so. And the Allies are 
known to have been weakened because the front was not 
being adequately supplied. Some Allied troops in the forward 
areas were later reported to have been actually down to their 
last day’s supply of rations, and to have been nearly as low in 
ammunition. 

The Allied problem of supply and communications was 
indeed formidable. To the natural difficulties of distance and 
inadequate supply routes were added all the troubles due to 
neglect by the local administration since June, 1940. Choked 
ditches had to be cleared to prevent bad drainage from 
undermining the roads. Scores of miles of road surface had 
to be relaid. Much widening had to be done to enable roads 
to carry a far larger volume of traffic than they were designed 
for. Bridges not made for heavy military traffic or large 
military vehicles had to be repaired, strengthened and dupli- 
cated. Roads and bridges destroyed by the enemy had to be 
repaired and re-built. As regards communications, practically 
an entire new telephone service was put in. All this work 
involved much planning, much effort, and above all, much 
time. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were very actively increasing 
their strength. As early as November 14—only six days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa—they had rushed an 
armoured formation from Amiens vid Marseilles to Tunisia. 
From early December onwards reinforcements arrived every 
day. Some got through by sea, despite the formidable toll 
which the Royal Navy and the Allied Air Forces took of Axis 
shipping in the Mediterranean narrows. Others came by air. 
By January 3 the German force in Tunisia was reported to 
include a substantial weight of armour and to contain experi- 
enced tank technicians, machine-gun, mortar and artillery 
experts, and first-class A.A. battery crews, as well as infantry. 
Soon afterwards they felt strong enough to strike. 

The principal aims of German local strategy in Tunisia 
have been (1) to hold the British Eighth Army as long as 
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possible in the south ; and meanwhile (2) to press the Allies 
in Central and Northern Tunisia as far west as possible, while 
seizing the heights and other key positions that command 
Allied lines of communications ; and also (3) by advances in 
certain sectors to develop outflanking threats along the 
complex Tunisian road net-work that will endanger Allied 
positions in other sectors. It is perhaps more convenient to 
analyse German efforts to attain these aims geographically 
rather than according to their sequence in time. 

In the northern coastal sector, the Germans first advanced 
westwards from Mateur, seized heights commanding the 
Mateur-Tabarca road from the north, repulsed British 
attempts to recover those heights, and then pressed yet 
farther west through Sedjenane to Tamera. The Sedjenane- 
Tamera advance took place in early March, and the Germans 
have since been held. Nevertheless, this advance constitutes 
a multiple threat (a) to Tabarca (only 25 miles by road west 
of Tamera) and the Allied coastal supply route ; (b) vid Djebel 
Abiod (6 miles south of Tamera) to the rear of the Medjez-el- 
Bab position and the main Allied supply routes through the 
Medjerda valley ; and (c) to the important Tabarca-Souk el 
Arba-El Kef lateral road. Should (c) develop, there will in 
addition be (d) a further threat from Souk el Arba to the 
Medjerda valley supply routes. 

German pressure at Medjez-el-Bab (some 30 miles south 
of Mateur) also involves a multiple threat. The lines and areas 
of danger are (a) the Medjerda valley supply routes west of 
Medjez-el-Bab ; (b) the important diagonal road running 
south-west from Tunis through Medjez-el-Bab to El Kef; 
and (c) the Pont du Fahs position to the south. 

The Pont du Fahs position is highly complex and of great 
importance. Pont du Fahs is 25 miles south-east of Medjez- 
el-Bab and 35 miles south-west of Tunis. Fifteen miles due 
west of Pont du Fahs is Bou Arada; 10 miles west of Bou 
Arada is El Aroussa. All three places are on the metre-gauge 
railway from Tunis to Tebessa. Both El Aroussa and Bou 
Arada lie between high ground in narrows which it is extremely 
important to hold. (It may be noted in passing that Goubellat, 
due north of Bou Arada and midway between Bou Arada and 
Medjez-el-Bab, is important for the defence of both places.) 
South-west of Pont du Fahs is the valley of the upper Oued 
El Kebir, with a road to Robaa (25 miles south-west of Pont 
du Fahs) and connections with Ousseltia farther south. In 
the angle formed by the strip of railway between Pont du 
Fahs and Bou Arada in the north, and the Pont du Fahs- 
Robaa road to the south-west, lies the important Djebel 
Mansour. There have been many German attacks against 
the various parts of the Pont du Fahs position. Thus far the 
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First Army has held its ground at Bou Arada and El Aroussa. 
On the other hand, the Germans have captured Djebel 
Mansour, and they are therefore in a position to develop from 
the south a new threat against Bou Arada and El Aroussa. 
In addition, the Germans have also made other important 
advances south and south-west of Pont du Fahs. 

The Ousseltia-Pichon area is another scene of important 
German advances. This area lies roughly 40 miles south of 
Pont du Fahs, and its high ground commands the approaches 
to Kairouan and Susa. Pichon is about 50 miles west of Susa 
and about 25 miles west of Kairouan. Ousseltia is about 15 
miles north-west of Pichon ; while Fondouk El Aouareb—a 
point strategically placed on the Susa-Kairouan-Sbeitla road 
—is some 6 miles south-east of Pichon. .Among the results of 
German advances in this area are (a) occupation of the heights 
around the Ousseltia Valley, which dominate the plain north- 
west of Kairouan; (b) a potential German threat to Allied 
positions lying farther north-west ; and (c) a strong German 
threat on the flank of any future Allied advance south- 
eastwards along the El Kef-Pichon-Kairouan-Susa road. 

The Faid Pass area is 40 miles south of Pichon and 65 miles 
north-west of Sfax. It lies on the Sfax-Sbeitla-El Kef road, 
from which smaller roads to the north connect with the 
Pichon area. Ten miles west of Faid and a little south of it 
is Sidi bou Zid on a secondary road running south-west to 
Gafsa. At Sbeitla another minor road to the south-west 
follows the course of the Susa-Sbeitla-Kasserine-Feriana- 
Metlaoui metre-gauge railway. 

From the Faid Pass the Germans can thus threaten a 
number of important positions to the west, north-west, and 
south-west ; and in mid-February they in fact did so. They 
then advanced (a) to Sbiba on the Sbeitla-El Kef road ; 
(b) from Kasserine towards Thala, and so indirectly towards 
Tebessa ; and (c) from Feriana along two roads directly 
towards Tebessa. In addition, (d) they occupied Gafsa. Not 
all these movements took place from the Faid Pass area. In 
particular, Gafsa was almost certainly occupied by troops 
from the Gabés area ; and the German Feriana force probably 
also came from Gafsa. 

The Germans have since withdrawn under pressure— 
though not to their starting points ; but the fact remains that 
this mid-February advance was a very unpleasant episode. 
On the German side it was no doubt largely a try-on; an 
essay at a defensive-offensive. But it was directed all too 
shrewdly and made too much progress for comfort. The 
German thrust towards Sbiba and El Kef was probably a 
feint to distract the Allies. But the drive from three directions 
towards Tebessa was extremely well planned. Tebessa is an 
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essential base and supply centre for Allied troops and opera- 
tions east, north-east and south-east of it. And only 75 or 
80 miles north of Tebessa lies Souk Ahras, the focal road and 
rail junction through which pass the great Allied supply 
routes along the Medjerda valley. Thus the threat implicit 
in the German mid-February advance, though distant, was 
extremely unpleasant. 

Gafsa, the centre of the last strategically important area 
to be considered here, lies at the only significant gap for miles 
around in mountain ranges that rise over 3,000 feet and form 
a wall between the central Tunisian plateau to the north and 
the shott country to the south. Besides its importance in 
relation to Feriana, Sidi bou Zid and the Faid Pass to the 
north, Gafsa also controls movements from the west along 
the Gafsa-Graiba-Sfax metre-gauge railway. In addition, it 
guards the main Gafsa-Gabés road, threatens the flank of any 
force moving towards Gabés across country along the firm 
ground immediately north of the shotts, and is thus an out- 
lying defence of the whole Gabés position.* 

Formidable efforts will have to be made in order to over- 
come the many difficult problems set the Allies by local 
German strategy in Tunisia. It is too often assumed that all 
but the shouting will be over once the Eighth Army has 
smashed through Rommel’s position along the Mareth Line. 
This is far from the case. To begin with, unless General 
Montgomery’s coming attack wholly destroys his opponents, 
the Germans as they retreat northwards through the Sahel 
will find many opportunities for defensive fighting and for 
delaying the British advance. In the Sfax area, for example, 
there are vast olive plantations the trees of which number 
about 7$ millions. Among these plantations many hard 
fights may be expected. Again, in the Susa area sebkhas, or 
salt lakes and marshes, offer water barriers which the Germans 
may well turn to advantage. Moreover, during this part of 
their northward advance the British forces must expect diffi- 
culties along their left flank from the German positions in the 
Gafsa, Faid Pass, and Pichon-Ousseltia areas—or, alterna- 
tively, must smoke out these German nests before they 
advance. 

Nor is this all. Even assuming that the campaign develops 
favourably for the Allies and that the Germans are quickly 
pushed back inside an area within a radius some 40 miles from 
Tunis, very substantial problems will still remain. Such an 
area would include Bizerta and would probably run from the 

* On March 17 American forces and a French mobile detachment occupied Gafsa. 
The Axis troops withdrew south-eastwards along the Gafsa-Gabés road to El Guettar, 
a naturally strong position which should be quite defensible. The Gafsa garrison is 


reported to have been Italian ; but it is nevertheless not clear why the advantageous 
hill positions west of Gafsa were so lightly abandoned. 
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coast north-west of Mateur through Medjez-el-Bab and Pont 
du Fahs to the forbidding heights of Djebel Zaghouan. It 
would then probably swing east and north-east along the main 
Tunisian ridge, with very strong positions in the narrow gap 
north of Hammamet which crosses the base of the Cape Bon 
peninsula. This is a position which a strong and determined 
force, well armed and well supplied, should be able to defend 
stoutly. 

: The problem of clearing the Germans out of Tunisia is thus 
by no means easy, Two factors are essential to success. A 
great deal of the Tunisian campaign partakes of the nature of 
mountain warfare such as is a commonplace on the North- 
West Frontier of India, and which we have already experi- 
enced in this war in Eritrea and Abyssinia. An unfavourable 
difference is that the Tunisian hills are often much more 
heavily wooded, so that from a distance troops are often wholly 
concealed. This makes it far harder for shelling and 
bombing from the air to prepare the way for attacks, and 
makes the ground fighting much more detailed and slower. A 
favourable difference—if properly used—is that communi- 
cations are better in Tunisia than on the North-West 
Frontier or in East Africa. The Germans are fully conscious 
of this aspect of the Tunisian campaign, and are using moun- 
tain troops in consequence. On the Allied side, however, clear 
evidence has not thus far appeared that the rich available 
experience of this type of warfare is, in fact, yet being fully 
tapped. 

The second factor essential to Allied success arises from 
the complexity of Tunisian terrain and communications, 
and from the interlocking character of the various sectors 
and fronts. Too often the scanty reports which have come 
back from the front suggest that the Allied Command has 
not envisaged this campaign as a tactical and strategic 
whole. One has read of attempted advances in this sector 
and in that, but not of co-ordinated and interlocking pres- 
sure on several related fronts simultaneously. If reports 
have not misrepresented reality, this is a state of affairs that 
must be remedied. For the Allies will certainly not win in 
Tunisia until they think in terms of multiple and inter-related 
operations, and until supplies, forces, tactics and local strategy 
are planned, prepared, and set in motion accordingly. 


March 16, 1943. JULES MENKEN. 


THE CONVOY OF THE BISMARCK SEA 


AT the beginning of last month a Japanese convoy of 12 trans- 
ports, conveying the 2oth and 51st Japanese Divisions and 
other troops from Rabaul to Lae, the capital of Mandated 
New Guinea, with its naval escort of three light cruisers and 
7 destroyers, and protected by an air force said to consist of 
some 150 aircraft, was completely wiped out. Not a ship 
survived, and less than 200 Japanese, struggling ashore in 
boats or on rafts, managed to reach the shores of New Guinea, 
where they were all either captured, or if, with their native 
fanaticism, they refused to surrender, killed by the Allied 
forces who held that part of the coast on which they landed. 
None of them reached the Lae-Salamaua area at the head of 
the Huon Gulf, whither they were bound. 

This decisive check to the Japanese enemy has naturally 
been hailed with jubilation in Australia, for some weeks past 
apprehensive of what the large Japanese concentrations 
observed in New Britain might portend. There and else- 
where it has also been hailed as a demonstration of the truth 
of the doctrine that “‘ air power has superseded sea power ” 
by the adherents of that theory; for the victorious force 
which achieved this notable victory consisted solely of 136 
Allied aircraft, bombers and fighters, without any naval force 
at all. Whether or not this last conclusion is justified by what 
actually happened—a point to which I shall return later—the 
complete success which has crowned the efforts of the Allied 
air forces in the area make their victory so notable an achieve- 
ment that it is obviously desirable to analyse it closely, so as 
to draw from it all the lessons that there are to be learned. 

The Japanese have been in occupation of the Huon Gulf 
area of New Guinea for a year. They occupied Rabaul in New 
Britain on January 22, 1942, thus establishing themselves at 
the north-eastern end of that island and obtaining the use of a 
good harbour. On February g following, they landed at 
Gasmata, in the middle of the south coast of New Britain, 
facing New Guinea, where there is a practicable airfield. To 
do this, they had to move by sea, since the trackless tropical 
jungles of the mountainous islands in those seas make land 
transport impracticable ; but there was little or no obstacle 
to that, since most of the Allied sea forces in the south-west 
Pacific were then engaged in the Netherlands East Indies, 
while the air forces available in Australia were all too few for 
any sustained operations at so great a distance from their 
bases. On March 3, 1942, the Japanese landed at Lae and 
Salamaua, 250 miles further on, both of which was provided 
with well constructed and equipped airfields. Those places 
they still hold to-day. 
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No sooner were they established in this area than they 


! began to assemble there substantial forces of both warships 


and transports, with the evident object of extending their 
occupation along the north-east coast of New Guinea, even- 
tually to the Australian outpost of Port Moresby on the south 
coast, and thence invading Australia itself. In the face of 
this threat a counter-stroke was evidently called for on a 
greater scale than the Australian air forces, even though 
reinforced substantially by Americans, had hitherto been in a 
position to deliver. Accordingly they were reinforced by 
powerful ship-borne air forces from an American squadron 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Wilson Brown ; and on 
March 10, 1942, the Japanese concentrations in the ports of the 
Huon Gulf, together with their installations at the airfields on 
shore, were attacked by this combined force, which sank or 
damaged severely more than 20 Japanese ships. Five trans- 
ports were destroyed and six more damaged more or less 
severely. Of the escort, two Japanese heavy cruisers were 
sunk, one light cruiser was almost certainly sunk and many 
other ships severely damaged, including an aircraft tender ; 
three seaplanes were destroyed. The Allied loss was one air- 
craft only. This successful attack so disrupted Japanese plans 
that no further advance by them seemed possible for some 
time ; consequently Admiral Wilson Brown’s squadron was 
withdrawn for more urgent service elsewhere. At the same 
time the steady reinforcement and building up of the Allied 
air forces in Australia continued. 

The next Japanese move was made early in July when, 
moving by sea, they made further landings at Buna and Gona, 
half-way between Lae and the south-east tip of New Guinea. 
The Japanese convoy bound thither was sighted on its way 
and was attacked from the air during its passage at dusk on 
the day it started, July 21, and continually throughout the 
next day. General McArthur’s headquarters reported that 
these attacks, which were made with bomb and machine-guns 
on shipping, landing barges and enemy troops which had 
already landed, had succeeded in sinking one large transport 
and one landing barge and in inflicting heavy casualties on 
troops in the process of disembarking. Nevertheless the 
Japanese, always indifferent to heavy casualties provided the 
survivors can reach their objective, succeeded in gaining a 
footing in the Buna-Gona area whence, as is well known, they 
pushed inland and at one time crossed the Owen Stanley 
Mountains and came within some 40 miles of Port Moresby 
itself. The story of that campaign, however, belongs to mili- 
tary history with which I am not here concerned ; it suffices 
to point out that, opposed by air forces alone, the Japanese 
had succeeded in extending their occupation in New Guinea, 
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and in keeping up their sea communication in sufficient volume 


strongly to reinforce their troops at their forward base. 
Their next sea advance was nearly two months later. On 

August 26 a Japanese force, carried in three transports 

escorted by a cruiser and a destroyer, landed in Milne Bay at 


the extreme south-east tip of New Guinea. There the Allies | 


were ready for them and they encountered superior forces on 


shore and were severely defeated. The remnants of the force | 


which landed there had to be withdrawn at night by warships 
a few days later. 

All this while the Allied air forces in Australia were being 
steadily built up and they kept up an offensive on an ever- 
increasing scale against the Japanese communications. The 
most vulnerable part of the Japanese communications was the 
sea link between their various bases. Ships and landing craft 
afloat cannot be camouflaged cr hidden in the way that trans- 
port on shore can be; if successfully attacked from the air, 
they are liable to complete destruction. Roads can be 
repaired, craters can be filled up or by-passed ; but a ship or 
landing barge sunk cannot be brought into action again. = * 

The Japanese thrust across the mountain backbone of 
Papua continued to make progress as long as the Japanese 


force could be kept up to strength and supplied through their | 


latest coastal acquisitions at Buna and Gona. It was brought 
to an end and the Japanese forces flung back by hard fighting 
on the part of the Australian and American troops, based on 
Port Moresby, who opposed its advance in the Owen Stanley 
Mountains. But an important factor in their victory was the 
weakening of the Japanese forces by the increasingly effective 
attack on its communications by the Allied air forces. On 
September 18 an air attack on Japanese craft off Buna 
destroyed a large number of Japanese landing barges, 27 of 
which were counted lying burned out on the beach next day, 
while as many more had probably been sunk. Air attacks 
were made continually not only there but wherever Japanese 
supply ships were seen on the move between New Britain and 
New Guinea, and as the Allied Air forces were built up, so 
increasing execution was done by these attacks. Eventually 
the stage was reached at which the Japanese were unable to 
keep their forces in the Buna-Gona area supplied at all; and 
by the end of January they were finally eliminated from there 
by extermination. The Allied pressure continued and was 
transferred further north to the area of the Huon Gulf; the 
difficulty experienced by the Japanese in keeping their most 
advanced posts at Buna supplied by sea began to be experi- 
enced further back, at their strongholds seized earlier, Lae 
and Salamaua. 

To understand the conditions it is necessary to know 
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_ something of the weather which prevails in the Bismarck Sea. 


It has been described as not unlike the weather experienced in 
this country in a fine and settled period of a hot summer. At 
sea it is mostly calm or with light breezes only. Overcast or 
thick weather is unusual but local squalls and thunder- 


| storms, such as frequently succeed fine hot weather in this 


country, are frequent ; broken cloud is usual. 

It is sometimes possible for ships desiring to evade obser- 
vation from the air to take advantage of thunderstorms for 
concealment. The Japanese have practised this art and have 


| become proficient in it, as they demonstrated in the Indian 


Ocean on April 5, when the Japanese aircraft carriers, whose 
aircraft attacked Colombo, evaded counter-attack by remain- 
ing in an isolated area of thunderstorm and thick cloud. Such 
conditions can be turned to advantage by single ships or small 
bodies of ships which can preserve a fair degree of freedom of 
movement. But they do not lend themselves to the steady 
and continuous service of supply that is needed by a military 
force in constant contact with an enemy. It was thus pos- 
sible, particularly when the Allied air opposition was weak, for 
the Japanese to establish themselves in new positions, sending 
in the first place small forces to gain a foothold and gradually 


| reinforcing them by the process which has become known as 


infiltration. The original expeditions, if the strength of air 
opposition made it desirable, could choose their own time and 
make use of the cover provided by the weather from time to 
time for their protection ; but as their strength was built up 
their communications became more and more vulnerable to 
attack from the air. 

As the Allied pressure came to be exerted on the Huon 
Gulf area in increasing measure, it must have become evident 
to the Japanese that if they were not to be expelled thence, as 
they had been from Buna, they must strongly reinforce their 
garrisons there. For reasons regarding which we can only 
speculate, they decided to do this by means of a strong force 
—more than two divisions—despatched direct in one large 
expedition. On March 1 a convoy of seven transports, 
escorted by the same number of warships—cruisers and 
destroyers, was sighted off the north coast of New Britain 
steering west, having evidently started from Rabaul, where 
large numbers of Japanese transports had been concentrated 
for many months past, and being bound westabout for Lae. 
No attack was made on it that night, one report said because 
of weather, but it seems more likely that it was because it was 
then beyond the range of fighter support for Allied bombers, 
while, if it was to do any damage, it must very soon come 
within that range. The next day it was joined by eight more 
ships, so that it then consisted of 12 transports protected by 
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three cruisers and seven destroyers ; and by then it was enter- 
ing the Vitiaz Strait—the only practicable approach to the 
Huon Gulf from the north since the Dampier Strait, which 
would provide a shorter route, is much obstructed by navi- 
gational dangers. All that day and the next it was subjected 
to repeated attacks by Allied air forces of all categories, from 
Flying Fortresses to fighters. It was strongly supported by 
Japanese fighters, but they were completely outclassed ; some 
of them were shot down by Allied fighters providing cover 
for their bomber squadrons; others were destroyed by the 
bombers themselves which they were trying to drive off from 
their ships. It is clear that the Allies simply shot the Japanese 
out of the air; after that, of course, the bombers had it all 
their own way with the transports, which were sunk one after 
the other. What was even more remarkable was that the 
A.A. fire from the Japanese warships and transports appears 
to have been almost completely ineffective. By the evening 
of Wednesday, March 3, the only ships left afloat out of the 
22 which entered the Vitiaz Strait on Tuesday morning were 
two disabled destroyers, and they were sunk on Thursday 
morning. The Allied losses were one bomber and three 
fighters—a truly remarkable result. 

Some statistics are illuminating. The Allied air forces 
comprised no more than 136 aircraft, of all categories. They 
dropped in all 226 tons of bombs, made 8o direct hits on ships 
and 63 near misses. The Japanese air forces were reported as 
150 of all categories, of which 102 were destroyed, some of 
them on the ground at Lae and Salamaua, the principal 
Japanese airfields of the area; the destruction of 63 was 
definitely confirmed, but even if the balance were not in fact 
destroyed, there was no fight left in them towards the end of 
the fight on the Wednesday. That indeed is the salient point 
of the whole battle. As the New York Times put it on Marcha, 
when full details had been published, 


“ The Allied victory in the Bismarck Sea turns out to have been 
not only an Allied air victory over Japanese sea forces, but, what is 
even more important, an Allied victory over Japanese air power.” 


Thus there is no new lesson to be learned from these hap- 
penings except that the quality of the Allied air forces is far 
higher than that of the Japanese. The enemy greatly out- 
numbered them, but they shot the enemy out of the sky. It 
was reported at the time of the battle that Australia, not long 
before, had received a number of Spitfires—the best fighter in 
the world—but there was no mention of them having been 
employed in these operations. The Japanese were defeated 
by Kittyhawks, Beaufighters and the bombers themselves; 
and once they were defeated and driven from the skies of the 
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Bismarck Sea, the Allied bombers had the same situation con- 
fronting them as had the Ju. 87’s off Crete in May, 1941, with 
a much less effective A.A. fire to face. They took full advan- 
tage of it and won the victory they deserved. 

Since the battle, General McArthur has uttered a public 
warning against underrating the Japanese air strength in the 
Bismarck Sea area. He has pointed out that, even after the 
destruction of the convoy, there were still some 60 Japanese 
transport ships concentrated in Rabaul and its neighbour- 
hood, that Japanese air forces were still being built up there, 
and that the quality of their material and pilots was high. 
That, of course, was a warning against undue complacency ; 
but we may comfort ourselves with the thought that, if the 
quality of the Japanese airmen is high, that merely adds to 
the credit due to those of the Allies. And if we accept the 
view that the quality of the Japanese pilots leaves nothing to 
be desired, that seems to point to the fact that the fighter is 
losing its pride of place as the aircraft that is always supreme 
in combat. An adequate screen of fighters has hitherto been 
regarded as a complete counter to any force of bombers or 
torpedo aircraft, as providing a good and effective defence 
against them. 

The situation in that theatre of war is now one of great 
interest. It has not altered essentially in the last year, except 
that the Japanese, after making substantial progress in the 
winter, are now back again where they were a year ago. They 
are still in full occupation of New Britain and New Ireland, 
with outposts in the Huon Gulf area and along the north coast 
of New Guinea. Though on the tactical plane the Allies have 
conducted a vigorous and successful offensive, which has had 
the effect of driving the Japanese out of Papua altogether, 
strategically they have been all along, and still are, on the 
defensive. They are still defending New Guinea from the 
threat of occupation, and will be so, even up to the point of 
expelling the enemy from that land altogether. 

But if the threat to Australia is to be finally removed the 
defensive will not suffice. The enemy must be driven, not only 
from New Guinea, but also from New Britain, and that means 
taking the offensive, for which air forces alone will not suffice. 
The American forces have found that out in the Solomons, and 
very effective their offensive there has been, though it has not 
yet gained them more than the island of Guadalcanal, and 
they have had to bring sea forces into play to confirm and 
consolidate their success in that area. For further progress, 
in that whole area as in other theatres of war, sea and land 
forces must join their strength to that of the air. It is the 
three arms in collaboration that alone can bring full victory. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
VOL. CXX. 3 


AMERICAN NEWS 


Tue Constitutional division of authority between the legis- 
lative and administrative branches of the American Govern- 
ment, that is to say between Congress and the President, has 
led in the past and may lead in the future to the appearance 
of two American voices in foreign affairs, perhaps contradictory 
voices. 

At the moment both members of the Administration and 
members of Congress are thinking of the future, but their 
thoughts are becoming divergent, not fortunately on the 
principle of post-war collaboration, but on the method and 
pattern of collaboration. 

World collaboration is often discussed as though it implied 
the acceptance of some cut and dried scheme, some detailed 
blue print of the future when all that it need mean is an atti- 
tude of mind which looked favourably upon consultation with 
other nations on matters of more than domestic interest and 
which would influence policy in the direction of playing a 
part in international affairs. World collaboration does not 
mean the acceptance of any scheme with an international 
label. There are far too many nostrum peddlers about who 
insist that the United Nations will ‘lose the peace ”’ unless 
they incorporate some specific provision to which the par- 
ticular peddler is attached—prohibition, anti-vivisection, 
baptism by total immersion or something equally exotic—in 
its provisions, just as of old one was told one would lose one’s 
hair unless it was rubbed daily with bear’s grease. Each 
nostrum peddler wails tearfully that unless we are fighting 
for his type of peace the war loses its idealistic purpose and is 
no better than any other war. So far no authoritative voice 
has explained simply and sincerely that the war is not being 
fought for any particular type of world, but for the oppor- 
tunity of creating any particular type by votes and not by 
force, by public will and free choice and not by necessity. 
Fighting will win the war, but fighting won’t win the peace. 
That victory can only be won by votes ; if it is to be imposed 
by force then the war might truly be said to have been fought 
in vain. This in general is the philosophical background which 
animates those who become exasperated at the nostrum 
peddlers, or to use the phrase coined by the American Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hull, the Hozanna Shouters. 

If the idea of international co-operation becomes too 
closely associated with the acceptance of some detailed 
scheme, the principle of co-operation itself will receive less 
support from the ranks of Congress. After the last war the 
close association of the principle of world co-operation with a 
particular method of co-operation, the League Covenant, 
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harmed the principle of co-operation and encouraged the 
growth of isolationist sentiment. After this war a more 
favourable opportunity than ever before will exist for moving 
forward into the future in collaboration with the United 
States, but this opportunity will be lost if too much is 
attempted. If some of the comprehensive schemes which are 
now being put forward in various quarters are officially 
adopted the schemes themselves will not only be rejected, 
but the minimum which could have been obtained may be 
rejected as well. There is no particular sanctity in the theory 
that no bread is better than half a loaf. By starting slowly, 
world co-operation may progressively increase instead of 
being checked at the start. If the bottom rung of the ladder 
is trodden first the top may be reached in time, while a sudden 
spring to the top rung may lead to a fall, a broken limb, 
followed by a thorough distaste for any sort of ladder climbing 
in the future. 

Foreign countries can only deal with the Administrative 
branch of the American Government, with the President and 
his agents. The foreign public are more interested in the views 
of the Administrative side and learn more about them than 
they do of the views of Congress, particularly in war-time, 
when special publicity agencies exist for making them known. 
The general public in foreign countries tend to forget that 
while the President is the official spokesman for the nation, 
he does not necessarily speak for the nation in the sense of 
expressing a majority viewpoint. There is another equally 
legitimate and authentic voice of America, that of Congress. 
This neglect of Congress has in the past been further en- 
couraged by a tendency to regard Eastern editorial opinion as 
a reflection of American opinion. After reading a selection of 
Eastern editorials, an entirely wrong impression might be 
gained of what the United States really thought of some 
particular matter. On foreign policy it usually supports the 
Administration or else is far ahead of it, and deals roughly 
or even contemptuously with Congressional opinion. The 
question of whether or no Congressional opinion merits the 
contempt is beside the point. It is a factor which must be 
recognised. You cannot alter a situation you dislike by 
ignoring it. 

The elections which took place in America last November 
returned a new majority to Congress composed of Adminis- 
tration opponents. This fact is obscured because the Demo- 
cratic Party still hold a small majority of seats in both Houses. 
But all the Democrats do not support the Administration. 
In the Senate this new majority has easily enough votes to 
block any peace treaty it dislikes, for the Constitution pro- 
vides that peace treaties must be given a two-thirds majority. 


3” 
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Moreover, irrespective of party, Congress is re-asserting 
its authority as an equal arm of the Government. It is no 
longer a tractable organisation which can be manipulated to 
carry out the wishes of the White House. It is acquiring 
mind and muscle of its own. 

There has been a tendency in England to assume that the 
increased Republican strength shown last November was a 
temporary affair brought about by dissatisfaction over the 
way in which the war had been going. If the North African 
invasion had only taken place a week earlier, then the election 
results would have been very different it is assumed. The 
sooner this theory is discarded the better. The United States 
is experiencing a steady trend towards the Republican side 
which has little to do with the war but a great deal to do with 
the domestic policies of the Administration. A method of 
checking the reasons for the Republican success was provided 
at a recent by-election in Missouri which took place in January. 
The November result was a victory for the Republican candi- 
date by a margin of 7,789 votes. The candidate died and his 
son ran in his place, while the Democratic candidate was the 
same. Conditions were thus very similar when the voters 
went again to the polls. This time the Republican majority 
was 13,971 and the percentage increase was greater in pro- 
portion, since the total vote cast was considerably less. This 
particular Missouri district returned a Democrat for the first 
eight years of the New Deal and represents a cross-section 
of America, a composite of large towns and rural communities, 
big mills, small factories, fruit and arable farms. One point 
worthy of attention was that the Democrats attacked the 
Republican candidate on the grounds that he should have 
been in the army instead of trying to get a seat in Congress 
better filled by an older man. Unfortunately, they did not 
know that he had volunteered but been rejected the previous 
summer, and the charge acted as a boomerang. Attacks on 
the patriotism of Americans because their beliefs are different 
from those of the attacker are beginning to rebound. Ffforts 
to classify all ex-isolationists, for example, as pro-Fascists do 
more harm than good by creating sympathy for them. 

The new Congressional majority fear that the peace treaty 
will be used as an excuse for perpetuating domestic policies 
of the Administration with which they disagree. There have 
been signs that the Administration has sensed the trend in 
Congressional thought and will seek to reassure Congress and 
the country that they look towards a world based upon private 
enterprise and not to one which leans more to the totali- 
tarian concept of society. Vice-President Wallace, usually 
regarded as the spokesman of the New Deal and leading advo- 
cate of a planned society, recently declared that private 
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enterprise would occupy the dominant réle in the economy 
of post-war America with competition as the main United 
States driving force. America would not be one great pro- 
letarian republic, but one great middle class. ‘“‘ Horatio 
Alger is not dead and never will be,” Mr. Wallace said, 
referring to the stories by that author which invariably 
followed a rags to riches theme. 

Congressmen are watchful lest some mechanism of world 
collaboration be presented in a peace treaty based on princi- 
ples with which they disagree and which standing alone would 
never win acceptance. If a temporary majority was secured 
for such a plan because of other considerations, they fear that 
the country would then be set permanently upon a domestic 
road along which it would not wish to travel. The peace 
agreement would be a species of higher law which could not 
be changed by the ordinary legislative processes. Americans 
have had experience of the way in which a temporary majority 
can slip some scheme which has won momentary approval 
into the domain of higher law and thus assure the continuation 
of the policy when the temporary majority has become a 
minority. This was what happened with Prohibition. A 
question which should have been a matter of national legisla- 
tion, one which the will of the majority could control, was 
put into the Constitution, America’s higher law, and could 
not be changed until two-thirds of the two Houses of Congress 
and three-quarters of the States had agreed. The Prohibition 
amendment was not only hard to get rid of once it had become 
part of the higher law, but those who attacked it were in some 
subtle way supposed to be attacking the sanctity of the 
Constitution itself. In the same way if some domestic prin- 
ciple is incorporated in the peace treaty, those who disagree 
with it will be subjected to pressure as being opposed to the 
peace treaty or the principle of collaboration which it may 
establish. 

As yet there is no such thing as an Administration peace 
plan and a Congressional peace plan in cut and dried form, 
but the contrasting ideas of the two groups can be deduced 
from public speeches and private conversations. The broad 
dividing line, the fundamental difference, is that Congress is 
looking towards a far looser form of world organisation than 
most Administration officials who tend to think of the future 
in terms of permanent institutional machinery. Given the 
division of powers which exists in the United States Govern- 
ment, this is perhaps inevitable. Only a loosely organised 
form of world collaboration, with ad hoc decisions to meet 
recurring emergencies, could be controlled by the legislative 
branch of the Government. The rival Administrative branch 
would, on the other hand, be strengthened by a more concise 
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and detailed international plan containing elements of per- 
manent and continuing forms of collaboration. 

Another factor which influences Congressional opinion is 
the growing dislike of bureaucracy. When those who advocate 
a permanent peace organisation speak of planning and 
increased Government control, Congress translates the abstract 
idea into the concrete form of more bureaucrats, increased 
prestige for the Administrative side of the Government and 
diminishing power for Congress. They object to this nationally 
and they object to it equally internationally. 

There will be three broad problems presented when the 
war ends. There is first the problem of the actual peace 
treaty which must restore the independence of the occupied 
countries. There will be no danger of this treaty being 
rejected unless it contains provisions under which certain of 
the Allied nations insist upon territorial aggrandisement or 
imperialist expansion. The second problem is the preserva- 
tion of peace in the future ; the disarming of the enemy and 
the problem of keeping him disarmed. In its broader sense, 
this is the problem of preventing wars between nations. This 
too is likely to receive full support, provided nations are 
actually treated as nations and no effort is made to super- 
impose a higher authority over them. The third group of 
problems cuts right through the domestic arrangements of 
nations and look towards a new universal order which would 
supplant the ordinary conception of national sovereignty, 
and the right of each nation to have the kind of government 
it wants provided it doesn’t try to undermine the Government 
of its neighbours or seize their territory. Any peace treaty 
embodying such a conception would most certainty be rejected. 
If such a treaty were offered to the Senate for ratification it 
would not only be rejected but the principle of collaboration 
among nations to prevent future wars might itself receive a 
setback. 

DENYS SMITH. 

Washington. 
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THE TREK ENDS 


HORSEBACK HOLIDAYS 


THOSE readers who have followed our fortunes during our 
two-hundred-mile ride from the Natal Highlands to Griqua- 
land, will remember that we had at length reached the border 
and had thus entered the last lap of our trek. 

On that May morning of an African autumn in those blissful 
days just before the War, the dawn broke hot and still. The 
horses were none the worse for their night in a tin hen-house 
except that Blizzard’s cream coat was covered with polka- 
dots, each dot a tick, many of them loathsomely swollen to 
the size of peas. Rain during the night had laid the dust so, 
putting the horses into a canter, we hastened to leave Zwart- 
berg behind us. Sunlight, fresh air and stillness, how peaceful, 
how desirable after the noise and dirt of the dorp. We had 
been riding for perhaps an hour over the pale golden veld, 
when a tiny cloud, at first a mere puff of down in the enormous 
sky, grew and spread until it extinguished the sun in a strange 
purple gloom. Suddenly, with a noise like the tearing of 
silk, a hailstorm swept down upon us; hail such as we had 
never before seen, jagged lumps of ice like Brazil nuts, that 
drove the horses frantic. Ahead lay an isolated farm 
embowered in trees and thither we raced for shelter. Neck 
and neck we pelted in through the open gate and gained the 
trees. Dismounting, we strove to calm our quivering steeds 
with hands that were scored with angry scarlet weals. All 
round the trees were strewn the corpses of ducks and chickens 
struck down by the jagged ice-bullets as they made for 
shelter. 

Tying the horses in a nearby stable, we made a dash for the 
house. There we found tragedy brooding. We were met by 
the farmer who gave us what seemed an almost awed welcome. 
His wife had been taken suddenly ill—so ill that he was 
afraid to leave her. His natives were all away with the 
waggon, he had no phone and his car was out of order. Our 
arrival, on the wings of the storm—an arrival so opportune, 
so unexpected—seemed to him nothing less than a miracle. 
Brett at once offered to ride anywhere. Six miles away, 
across the stream, a doctor from the coast was staying who 
could, if notified, motor round by the dorp and be here in an 
hour. Brett reached for his hat. There was no time to lose. 
The hail had now turned to rain, a steady downpour that 
obscured the hills. The spruit, usually a shallow stream, 
gliding softly some 15 feet below the high cliff-like banks of 
its wide deep bed, was now a raging torrent almost bank-high. 
It was spanned by a stout wooden bridge intended for cars, 
its heavy logs widely spaced to deter cattle from crossing. 
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Below it, the banks shelved to a ford, guarded by gates. 
Those who have no experience of these mountain streams 
can scarcely credit the cataclysmic suddenness with which a 
shallow brook can be transformed into a foaming flood which 
can engulf waggons and sweep away bridges. 

What happened, is best told as Brett told it to me. 
Mounting Blizzard, the bolder and more sagacious of the two 
horses—he cantered down to the ford, but the water there 
already over-topped the gates and he recognised at once 
that to cross there was out of the question. Peering up- 
stream, he could at first see no bridge, merely a swirl of 
tumbling flood, but as he drew near, he perceived the bridge, 
still intact, but covered by a foot of hurrying water. It was, 
said Brett, a rotten place to ask a horse to tackle, but he 
decided to give Blizzard the option, and with a slack rein he 
rode down to investigate. The pony took it all as part of the 
day’s work. Lowering his soft black muzzle to the water he 


gave a snort and a bit of a paw to test the timbers. Finding. 


them solid, he walked quickly but gingerly across, head down 
and keeping a wary eye on the cracks. It was as if he said 
‘“‘ This is nothing to some of the slippery bottoms I’ve crossed 
in my time. Just leave it to me and I'll manage all right.” 
Brett left it to him and he crossed without putting a foot wrong. 

The return was a very different matter. The storm had 
ceased and the sun was shining when Brett, his errand accom- 
plished, cantered down to the spruit. He had high hopes that 
it would have subsided as quickly as it had risen. To a 
certain extent his hopes were realised. The swirling torrrent 
had settled down into a sullen flood, carrying broken branches 
on its smooth broad bosom, but—the bridge had gone. 

It was a choice, said Brett, of waiting for perhaps two 
hours for the flood to subside, or of swimming it. Soaked 
already to the skin, a further wetting would be of no conse- 
quence. He decided to swim. 

The question was, from where to take the plunge. South 
African horses will scramble down the steepest places into 
water, but they are unaccustomed to do a high dive into 
unknown depths. Reined back while Brett considered the 
matter, Blizzard pawed the ground in evident anxiety to get 
on with it. At that moment there came, clear and shrill, 
echoing over the water, a whinneying call from Blaze. With 
a joyous scream of recognition Blizzard bounded forward. 
That settled it. Choosing a sound place, Brett gave the pony 
his head and with what he described as a most almighty 
plunge, Blizzard launched himself boldly into the abyss, 6 feet 
below. 

All, said Brett, went dark for a second and then up they 
came to daylight again, the pony swimming strongly and 
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with ears pricked. The swim, said Brett, was nothing, but 
the plunge was magnificent, and didn’t the pony just leg it 
for that stable when we scrambled out. 

An hour later the sick woman, out of danger, was sleeping 
quietly ; the doctor was on his way home and we were once 
more on our road, a borrowed blanket folded beneath the 
wet saddle. 

Our way led through a fragrant thicket of sparkling, rain- 
wet bush and, climbing a shadowy kloof, emerged at length ona 
hill-top overlooking a broad bright valley to a line of lavender- 
blue hills—a landscape so keen and clear that it seemed new- 
made and as if a breath would shatter its fragile brilliance. On 
a lonely upland we lost the track and while wondering which 
of several paths to choose, we heard the piping of a flute and 
following the sound, overtook a couple of native youths who 
were beguiling their way with music conjured from a home- 
made zither and a reed pipe. The little shivering tune rose 
and fell as the players paused and stamped and, soundly 
slapping their bare thighs, swung on again in rhythmic measure. 
Naked, save for the moocha, a strip of hide, they wore girdles 
of horsehair from which depended a dozen shining discs—lids 
of syrup tins—which tinkled at every step.. Fastened below 
their knees, dry seed pods rattled as they stamped. Where a 
gate, the first of several, crossed the track, they sprang to 
open it for us and for the next five miles they bounded along 
beside us like dogs glad of a run. They showed us the way 
over sluits and dongas, leaving us only at the last gate. These 
barriers were of the type known as “ concertina,’’ strands 
of barbed wire fastened to thin uprights which fly back and 
collapse when unfastened and which require much effort to 
re-fasten. When, finally, they left us we made them happy 
with the too-substantial lunch provided by the “‘ Father-of- 
Cooks,” gargantuan ham sandwiches and dry biscuits. 
Tucked away in my satchel I still had enough of the delicious 
fare provided on the previous day by the Lady-of-the-Hamlet ; 
home-made rolls and butter ; cream-cheese and honey, and 
presently, in the flickering shade of a blue-gum tree, we ate it, 
every crumb. 

We were now in a tamer, paler country of fenced farms ; 
we had left the mountains and the streams ; the Umzimbuvu, 
our next big river, was still some miles ahead. We could see 
our road, a dusty pink ribbon laid over fields of grass gold- 
tinted as a peach and fenced by shimmering lines of wire 
iridescent as gossamer. Mile after shining mile, it stretched 
into a rain-clear distance where little sudden koppyes of ochre 
and saffron rose from a desiccated plain. In the hollows, 
shallow pools or vleis, almost incredibly blue, were fringed 
with willows—a haven for every wild bird in the valley. A 
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landscape strangely arresting in its parched beauty. Beneath 
the deep canopy of sunny air its vlets, so exquisitely blue, its 
koppjes, so fantastically steep and sudden, the pale grass, the 
fragile trees all held a magic, dream-like quality. Vultures 
soaring between earth and sky seemed as fitting here as rooks 
above an English meadow. Near a native village, brown 
huts clustered like bee-hives on a stony slope, a flock of goats, 
leaping for the rocks, stared down disdainfully. The place 
reeked with the creatures. The horses threw up their heads, 
but it was not the goats that halted them. Prone on its side 
by the track, its legs stuck out grotesquely, was a newly- 
dead pony. Blaze and Blizzard, alarmed and snorting, refused 
to advance and we were obliged to dismount, calm their 
fears and lead them past. As we remounted, I looked up; 
the vultures, brown and white and dusty-hued, nearer now, 
circled slowly overhead. 

A native of dignified aspect showed us our road. He wore 
the zsicoco or head-ring, now so seldom seen ; the leopard skin 
on his naked shoulder proclaimed him as the village induna 
or headman. From his ear-lobes, two fine boar’s tusks curved 
down to a beard like grey feathers. He accepted a cigarette 
in cupped hands and with a courtly bow. Ina slut a woman 
was washing-wool, her babe asleep on her back. Three naked 
imps, unkindly dubbed ‘“‘crocodile bait’’ by Brett, fled 
screaming at our approach. A file of young girls, erect and 
graceful, in orange draperies of native-dyed wool, bore on 
their heads brimming pitchers from the spring. For perhaps 
three thousand years water has been carried thus. Crops 
were being gathered in the golden afternoon. Wooden 
sledges, drawn by oxen yoked as oxen have been yoked ever 
since the Pyramids were a-building, were piled high with the 
rustling maize. This was the old Africa still, almost un- 
changed, and we had garnered a few unforgettable pictures 
from its rapidly closing book. 

For our last halt we found shade and grazing above the 
Umzimvubu. Small wild bees had their nest in the bank and 
shot in and out with the speed and accuracy of bullets. A 
bulbul whistled from a clump of wild-almond and the little 
reedy voice of a wren-warbler made a sweet break in the 
silence. A new cement bridge spans this deep and sluggish 
river which was once, as its name implies, the home of the 
hippopotamus ; its shores, once pitted by their huge spoor, 
were now patterned by the delicate footprints of birds. The 
sun was setting as we crossed the echoing bridge. Our ride 
was over. 

FRANCES INGRAM. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A FRENCH POET IN WAR 


Le CrEvE-Ca@vur. By Aragon. (London. Edition Horizon—La France 
Libre, 1942, 6s. n.). This small book of poems, written by a known 
French poet during 1939 and 1940, has been suppressed by the Germans, 
as being unsuitable to their ideas of what the French people should read, 
Only 250 copies were published, and of these, according to Mr. Cyril 
Connolly’s interesting preface, one reached Mr. Raymond Mortimer in 
England. It has therefore been possible for Horizon to reprint and 
perpetuate these songs from the heart of oppressed France, and no 
doubt many of them will find their way back to that heart in spite of all 
that Goebbels and the Gestapo can do. 

M. Aragon is the same age as the century: and this collection of 
poems must be regarded simply as a moment in his individual develop- 
ment and performance. Other moments, both previous and subsequent, 
may have a less universal appeal. Of his career I will quote from Mr. 
Connolly. 


“He began as the leader, with André Breton, of the Surrealist 
Movement, and his book, Le Paysan de Paris, is, like Breton’s Nadja, 
full of the romantic city-worship, the violent intellectual revolt and 
sense of mission which makes the early days of the movement so 
dramatic. I first met him on a summer evening at the fair of Neuilly. 
. . . He was small, pale, highly strung, with cold eyes, and a 
shock of dark hair brushed back from a fine brow. . . . After a 
period of disillusion and self-disgust (La grande gaieté) he broke with 
Surrealism on political grounds in 1931, and joined the more imper- 
sonal Communist party. He was arrested for an anti-military poem, 
went to Russia, wrote sociological novels, and became one of the 
editors of the Left Wing evening paper, Ce So/r. . . . When the 
war broke out, Aragon, according to Mortimer, ‘ being notorious 
as a Communist, was placed in a post of particular danger, in which, 
as one would have expected, he showed great courage. He gained 
several decorations.’ . . . Since Le Créve-Ceur, Aragon has pub- 
lished another book, Les Yeux d’E/sa, Editions de la Baconniére, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. In these later poems the moment of 
union between poet and subject has passed. He is more concerned 
with his literary problem, and having given in Le Créve-Caur his 
S.0.S., which happens to be the S.O.S. of all Europe, Aragon has 
gone on to a more deliberate technical revival of medieval French 
themes and metres.” 


There we can leave the personal history of the author: and, indeed, 
I must leave for a more leisurely occasion any attempt to relate Le Créve- 
Ceur either to the author’s other work and ideas, or to the French poetry 
of this and past centuries. One can consider this collection by itself as 
expressing the fusion of an individual intellectualist poet with a historical 
moment that was far greater than the poet’s particular fate and embraced, 
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perhaps, a far wider community of sentient beings than his mind had 
embraced before, or will embrace again. In 1939 M. Aragon was recalled 
to the army, and in October of that year—the date of the first poem— 
he was stationed at Crouy-sur-Ourcq thinking, like thousands more, of 
the beloved wife from whom he had been parted. An officer, who has 
seen one war, lived through an interval of confusion and disillusionment, 
and now, in his quarantaine, has been torn from all he loves, to witness, 
by stages, the full horror of war—such is the Aragon of all the poems 
written while France was still fighting. The later, and greater, poems 
written after the bitterness of capitulation express in true poetry the 
agony in every decent Frenchman’s soul, the thought of liberty lost and 
darkness over a once fair land. As M. André Labarthe well puts it, in 
another preface to these poems : 


“* Le Créve-Caur vieut d’ot les coeurs ne crévent pas. Il est un 
dédommagement, il est leur cri, 4 ces muets, leur puissance, a ces 
désarmés, l’accomplissement poétique de leur gloire. La vérité de 
l’inexprimable ne peut étre dite qu’en musique.” 


Music, indeed. Here lies the force and appeal of these sad but beau- 
tiful songs. Though not always simple in thought, they are simple in 
structure, direct in diction, and lyrical in form. The harshnesses and 
enigmas of Surrealist art do not intrude between the poet and the common 
reader, nor in the expression of agony is there any repulsive element to 
freeze the response in any generous heart. No matter in what theories 
the poet may have once indulged, and may indulge again, here is a 
lament, a ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon,” in which a universal emotion has 
transcended the particular singer. This poem, which I quote in full, 
most completely represents, perhaps, the merging of Aragon the poet 
in the sorrow of all France and, by analogy, of all peoples bent under a 
foreign conqueror’s yoke. It was written at Carcassonne in September, 


1940. 
ZONE LIBRE 


Fading de la tristesse oubli 

Le bruit du coeur brisé faiblit 

Et la cendre blanchit la braise 
Jai bu l’été comme un vin doux 
J'ai révé pendant ce mois d’aout 
Dans un chateau rose en Corréze 


Qu’était-ce qui faisait soudain 
Un sanglot lourd dans le jardin 
Un sourd reproche dans la brise 
Ah ne m’éveillez pas trop tét | 
Rien qu’un instant de bel canto 
Le désespoir démobilise 


Il m’avait un instant semblé 
Entendre au milieu des blés 
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Confusément le bruit des armes 
D’oa me venait ce grand chagrin 
Ni leeillet ni le romarin 

N’ont gardé le parfum des larmes 


J’ai perdu je ne sais comment 

Le noir secret de mon tourment 
A son tour l’ombre se démembre 
Je cherchais a ne plus en finir 
Cette douleur sans souvenir 
Quand parut l’aube de septembre 


Mon amour j’étais dans tes bras 
Au dehors queiqu’un murmura 
Une vieille chanson de France 
Mon mal enfin s’est reconnu 

Et son refrain comme un pied nu 
Troubla l’eau verte du silence. 


This poem, now famous we are told, crystallises the bitter realisation 
of what had happened in France, and in French minds, since the June of 
that year and the waning of the glorious summer weather which had 
encouraged a phase of weary forgetfulness. The three final lines, with 
the memory in the last of Carducci’s “‘ II divino del pian silenzio verde,” 
dramatise the moment unforgettably. “‘ Mon mal enfin s’est reconnu ”’ : 
not the sufferings of refugees that he had witnessed, not the fear of 
bombs or the dumb despair, but the disturbance of a false calm by the 
stab of a song recalling an unsullied France. 

Let us see how Aragon reaches that stage from the first cry of purely 
personal discouragement and regret which sounds in the first poem 
“Vingt ans aprés,” and which develops into a love-song to the Russian 
wife he has left behind, symbol of all his lost happiness, a letter from 
whom he is vainly awaiting in the next poem ending with the words : 
“Rien dit le vaguemestre.”” Even the third, ““Le Temps des Mots 
Croisés,” is concerned with the ‘*‘ absence abominable absinthe de la 
guerre” which is gnawing the hearts and nerves of separated men and 
women, so that they cry for one another on lonely pillows, revive a 
hundred intimate memories, and long for the return of the day when, 
together, they will once more do a cross-word puzzle. And the fourth 
poem “‘ Petit suite sans fil” is inspired by listening to the radio and the 
refrain so heard of the popular waltz-song “‘ Parlez-moi d’amour ”’ : 


“Ne parlez pas d’amour J’écoute mon cceur battre 
I] couvre les refrains sans fil qui l’ont grisé 
Ne parlez pas d’amour Que fait-elle la-bas 
Trop proche et trop lointaine 6 temps martyrisé 
Ne parlez plus d’amour le feu chante dans |’atre 
Et les flammes y font un parfum de baisers 
Mais si Parlez d’amour et qu’amour rime 
Avec jour avec ame ou rien du tout parlez 
Parlez d’amour car tout le reste est crime. . . . 
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But with the next poem ‘“‘ Chant de la Zone des Etapes ” a sterner 
note is sounded. The poet is among the troops moving northwards ; he 
remembers the last war and compares the lot of the younger men with 
that of his own contemporaries, who have family cares and dimmed 
enthusiasm. To this theme, after another interlude on ‘‘ Les Amants 
Séparés ”’ which is a poem to his wife within a poem, he returns in “ La 
Valse des Vingt Ans,” a song of the young men of twenty marching off 
to their first campaigns in all the high spirits of youth, applying the word 
“bon ” to everything from the rum-ration at dawn to the feeling of cold 
feet on patrol, all in a childish, pathetic gaiety that even makes him 
forget his age. 


“* La valse des vingt ans traverse les bistros 
Eclate comme un rire aux bouches du métro 


O classes d’autrefois réves évanouis 

Quinze seize dix-sept écoutez Ils fredonnent 

Comme nous cette rengaine et comme nous y 

Croient et comme nous alors le ciel leur pardonne 
Préférent 4 leur vie un seul moment d’ivresse 

Un moment de folie un moment de bonheur 

Que savent-ils du monde et peut-étre vivre est-ce 

Tout simplement Maman mourir de trés bonne heure.” 


Passing over the next two poems, though with reluctance, since the 
second of them, “ Santa Espina,”’ is a passionate and beautiful reflection 
on the tune to which the Catalans marched in Spain, we come to the 
spring of 1940, lovely in its promise, seen by Aragon at Condé-sur- 
’Escaut while he was attached to the 1st Cuirassiers during the April 
alert on the Belgian frontier. Barges are drifting down the river, there 
is a girl dreaming on a deck, the spring which the soldiers have longed for 
is upon them with its flowers, but to him, if it brings not his wife, May 
is but a desert and the sun an insult. However, in a more light-hearted 
but satirical ‘“‘ Romance du Temps qu’il fait,”” he combines memories of 
the follies noted by Hamlet with the follies of this May. The King, 
Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and Hamlet himself all have 
their modern analogies : 


“* Fumer danser boire et manger 
Et quand Mai vient le coeur soupire 
Le coeur humain n’a pas changé 
I] est aussi fou sinon pire 
Qw’il était aux jours de Shakespeare.” 


The last poem written on service was interrupted, hence its title “ Le 
poéme interrompu,” by orders to move out on reconnaissance in front 
of a motorised cavalry regiment crossing the Belgian frontier on May to. 
The remaining poems were written after the armistice ; and of these the 
first four are inspired by terrible scenes of actual war, and the remainder, 
including “‘ Zone Libre ” quoted earlier, are meditations on the deeper 
tragedy. The first poem of the first group “ Les Lilas et les Roses” 
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contrasts the spring flowers, the bouquets heaped on the advancing 
troops and the smiling face of the gardens of France, “like missals of 
bygone ages,” with the confusion of the retreat and the lie given by the 
flowers to the wind of panic, and then the news that Paris has fallen. 


“* Mais je ne sais pourquoi ce tourbillon d’images 
Me raméne toujours au méme point d’arrét 
A Sainte-Marthe Un général De noirs ramages 
Une villa normande au bord de la forét 
Tout se tait L’ennemi dans l’ombre se repose 
On nous dit ce soir que Paris s’est rendu 
Je n’oublierai jamais les lilas ni les roses 
Et ni les deux amours que nous avons perdus 
Bouquets du premier jour lilas lilas de Flandres 
Douceur de l’ombre dont la mort farde les joues 
Et vous bouquets de la retraite roses tendres 
Couleur de l’incendie au loin roses d’Anjou.” 


Then come two more terrible pictures—a mining village near Lens, 
with its slag-heaps like giant pyramids in a black Egypt, silent, deserted 
and in flames, some fugitives cursing under their breath, and a flare going 
up in the dark, and “‘ Tapisserie de la grande Peur,” which depicts the 
awful picture, by now all too familiar in description, of the stream of 
refugees clogging the roads with all their incongruous burdens. 


“ Reconnais-tu les champs la ville et les rapaces 
Le clocher qui plus jamais ne sonnera l’heure 
Les chariots bariolés de literies 
Un ours Un chale Un mort comme un soulier perdu 
Les deux mains prises dans son ventre Une pendule 
Les troupeaux échappés les charognes les cris 
Des bronzes d’art 4 terre Ou dormez-vous ce soir 


La beauté des soirs tombe et son aile marie 
A ce Breughel d’Enfer un Breughel de velours.” 


Finally, in this group, there is the ‘‘ Complainte pour l’Orgue de la 
nouvelle Barbarie ”—a punning title to which we could find no equi- 
valent, since ‘‘Orgue de Barbarie”’ can only be translated “ barrel 
organ.” This song, in popular form, is another terrible evocation of the 
retreat, soldiers mixed with civilians, written with a singular power 
made all the more telling by the simple languages and cadences. 

Having already quoted in full “‘ Zone Libre,” I have not much space 
in which to notice the other poems of the last and more reflective group, 
which would have more effectively closed with the magnificent last 
stanza of “ Les Croisés”’ than with the lyrical “Elsa je t’aime ”—a 
return to the opening mood of personal sorrow and regret. Except for 
this, the four poems “ Richard II Quarante,”’ ‘‘ Zone Libre,” ‘ Les 
Ombres” and “Les Croisés” ring nobly with the note of common 
tragedy. In the first, with its refrain “‘ Je reste roi de mes douleurs,’ 
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the poet compares himself to Richard II looking on desolation ; his song 
is full of echoes from old French chansons of sorrow and ends wlth the 
words : 
“Tl est un temps pour la souffrance 

Quand Jeanne vint 4 Vaucouleurs 

Ah coupez en morceaux la France 

Le jour avait cette paleur 

Je reste roi de mes douleurs.”’ 


Then follows “ Zone Libre” and the lugubrious “‘ Ombres ” which 
imagines the people of France, like a savage tribe in affliction, wondering 
what ill-omened acts or sacrileges they have committed to incur such 
tribulation—a question that no medicine-man can answer. Finally 
“Les Croisés” recalls the knights of Eleanor of Aquitaine who took 
the Cross for love of her and died in a strange land remembering Peter 
the Hermit’s burning words and the burning words of their own love- 
songs. And the passion of the whole is summed up in the last lines : 


** Mais ce ne fut enfin que dans quelque Syrie 
Quw’ils comprirent vraiment les vocables sonores 
Et blessés 4 mourir surent qu’ Eléonore 
C’était ton nom Liberté Liberté chérie.” 


I have chosen to describe and not to comment, nor do I notice here 
the author’s own very interesting essay on rhyme which closes the book 
and sets forth his idea exemplified in his verse, that new variety, freedom 
and resource can be given to French rhyme by applying the principle of 
enjambement to syllables or letters, so as to complete a rhyme by the 
sound with which the first word of the next line begins. I prefer to 
make the point that here we have war-poetry of the highest class, some- 
thing which in England is so far wanting. As Mr. Connolly says: 
“‘ There is no mystery about the process which led up to these poems. 
Now let our poets give us, from their own design, a music as lucid, as 
moving, and as largely conceived.” To which prayer I say “ Amen,” 
adding ‘‘ May they never have (as they never shall have) the like affliction 
to inspire them.” 

OrLo WILLIAMS. 


THE ATLANTIC 


Tue Artantic System: The Story of Anglo-American Control of th 
Seas. By Forrest Davis. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) This able and note- 
worthy dissertation is an English edition of an American book published 
in the autumn of 1941, just before the United States were drawn into the 
world war by the outrages of Germany and the treacherous violence of 
Japan. It is obviously inspired by the “ Atlantic Charter” recently 
signed by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. It sees in the realisa- 
tion of the ideals there set forth the best hope of the establishment of a 
“ Liberal World Order,” as opposed to the dictatorial ‘‘ New Order” 


ong 
the 
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of the militant Powers. Its immediate purpose when first written was 
to impel the Americans to abandon their policy of isolation and aloofness 
in respect of the great struggle then going on, and to enter whole- 
heartedly into the conflict on the issue of which their own security in the 
future depended. 

Since in December, 1941, the actions of Germany and Japan, supple- 
menting the arguments of Mr. Davis, caused America energetically to 
enter the war, it might be supposed that, the immediate end of the book 
being realised, it would have become of merely historic interest. Such, 
however, is not the case. For it bases its plea for active Anglo-American 
co-operation on considerations so profound and far-reaching that it 
becomes a document of permanent value and importance. 

Mr. Davis, an avowed disciple of Admiral Mahan, sees clearly that 
the defeat of Germany depends on the prevention of her securing the 
command of the Atlantic, and he realises that, if she does secure that 
command, the safety of the American Continent is at an end. The 
magnitude of the issues indeed make it imperative that America should 
throw off her neutrality and should join Great Britain with all her power 
in defeating the German menace. 

So much for the present war. Mr. Davis’s hopes are now achieved. 
America and Great Britain are joined in fullest alliance for the purpose 
of removing the German threat to the ‘“‘ Liberal World Order” for 
which the two great democracies stand. Mr. Davis’s vision, however, 
looks beyond the present struggle to the long post-war period, and he 
sees in a close and intimate Anglo-American Alliance, along the lines of 
the Atlantic Charter, the surest guarantee of the future peaceful develop- 
ment of the world. The defence of the democratic way of life rests 
primarily with the Anglo-Saxon peoples who hold the eastern and the 
western shores of the Atlantic, and it is vital to the success of their 
cause that they should join their naval and other forces to keep their lines 
of communication open. 

Mr. Davis reinforces his argument by a masterly survey of Anglo- 
American relations during the half-century 1890-1940. He points out the 
causes of misunderstanding that have arisen ; emphasises the differences 
of constitution and outlook of the two peoples that make the idea of a 
federal union an undesirable impossibility; criticises with pungent 
impartiality the political errors alike of American Presidents such as 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson, and of British Ministers such as Bald- 
win and Ramsay MacDonald; and comes to the conclusion that the best 
hope of the future of the “‘ Liberal World Order” rests in an Anglo- 
American Alliance pledged to maintain by joint and equal power an 
indisputable command of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Few more illuminating surveys of the course of world-politics from 
the date of the publication of Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power in 1890 to 
the present day have been written. It is a book which deserves the 
careful consideration of every modern publicist. 
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BUILDING IN THE FUTURE 


RECONSTRUCTION AND TOWN AND CounTRY PLANNING. By Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. (The Architect and Building News, 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C.4. 15s.) We are all agreed that re-housing must have 
priority over all other forms of building in the vast post-war recon- 
struction problem with which this country is faced. 

Sir Gwilym Gibbon advocates temporary buildings to tide over the 
difficult years of the emergency period immediately after the war, while 


building work is being rationed, because the demand will be far beyond 


the possible supply of permanent buildings. He rightly points out 
“«. , . that the replanning of our towns is a task for decades . . . but 
reconstruction will not wait and building and the rest will go on at 
speed... .” The reaction against regulations will be general, and 
impatience to get on with the job will be natural though difficult to guide. 
The author warns us against these, and other such snags, including the 
present prevalence of “‘ wishful thinking.” It may be depressing to 
learn, from one with such a comprehensive knowledge of his subject, of 
the many difficulties and pitfalls to be met and overcome, before our 
descendants can begin to make the new Utopia of which everyone is now 
dreaming, but it would be most unwise to press for orders in council and 
dangerous undemocratic expedients of that sort. Part of Sir Gwilym’s 
remedy is “. . . something much like Dora, a chastened Dora for pur- 
poses of peace, not war . . .”, but surely no relation of Dora would be 
tolerated for one moment. 

This erudite book is based on a series of articles which appeared in 
The Architect and Building News in 1942-43, and the ground covered is 
immense. Prefaced by examinations of the Uthwatt and Scott Reports, 
the author divides his subject into four main parts: (I) Land and Com- 
pensation; (II) National, Regional and Local Planning; (III) The 
Making of the Planner; ([V) Post-war Realities ; each with numerous 
sub-divisions, and concluding with a particularly interesting Appendix 
devoted entirely to “‘ Plans for London after the Great Fire,” and in 
what manner these were, or were not, carried out. 

In this connection Mr. T. F. Reddaway’s useful book on the Rebuild- 
ing of London after the Great Fire, published in 1940, is referred to and 
quoted with deserved approbation. It was a happy inspiration to repro- 
duce, for comparison, Plans for London after the Great Fire by (1) Wren, 
(2) Evelyn, and (3) Hooke, together with one, of the same area, made by 
Hollar before the Fire, with the destroyed part clearly shown by lighter 
shading. Much can be learned from the 1660’s of advantage to the 1940’s, 
and Sir Gwilym goes so far as to suggest “‘. . . adopting in large measure 
the principle of the Fire Court, of choosing able and trusted men and 
giving them wide discretion, with the minimum of rules and regulations.” 
He even confesses to having a diminished admiration for Wren’s plan 
and a greatly enhanced respect for the commonsense of the City Fathers 
of those days, after reading the results of Mr. Reddaway’s researches. 

Want of freedom and difficulties of finance are two of the principal 
obstacles to planning. Numerous examples of the differing opinions 
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on land values are given from the author’s own experiences during his 
long tenure of office at the Ministry of Health. He foresees that many 
more working-class flats will be erected in the post-war years, “ whether 
we like them or not.” 

The book deals exhaustively with the Mysteries of the Valuation of 
Land, Compensation and Betterment, Floating Values, Public Owner- 
ship, Group Ownership, Acquisition of Undeveloped Rights and other 
unavoidable intricacies with which the fully qualified Town and Country 
Planner must be familiar. 

In the chapter on the Principles of Planning it is pointed out that 
. . . hitherto planning has generally flourished in periods of regimenta- 
tion, . . . and that regimentation has flourished when the life of the 
community has been threatened, usually from without, sometimes from 
within. . .” but “.. . freedom with regulation” is suggested as the 
guiding principle for our manifold requirements. 

* The desire for more control of the location of industries is probably 
the strongest of all the influences for national planning.” The appoint- 
ment of the recent Royal Commission to consider this question is a 
further confirmation of its importance, but, unfortunately, its findings 
were not unanimous. With the recently proved vulnerability of concen- 
trated industry in mind (¢.g., Essen), dispersal would seem to be assured 
in future planning. 

The chapter on “‘ What is meant by National Planning ?”’ explains 
that “. . . there are broadly two schools of national planners. For the 
one the State should be the pivot of planning . . . while the other school 
would pivot planning on regional authorities. . . .”. The pros and cons 
are carefully set forth in what is, perhaps, the kernel of the book. 

The four maps of England and Wales, showing comparative popula- 
tions at different periods, are illuminating, and the plans of such com- 
munity suburbs as Speke, Liverpool, and of the less formal Becontree 
are as invaluable as the two “ before ” and “‘ after” plates which follow 
them, illustrating a “‘ Redevelopment of a Congested Inner Quarter.” 

In Part I1I—The Making of the Planner—the author instances the 
team-method which “. . . has been already applied to some extent in 
the United States, where specialisation has proceeded further and many 
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problems have become acute earlier than in this country .. .” but he 
admits that the “‘ one obstacle to its adoption is the cost.”” Some £250,000, 
provided from a private benefaction, was spent in preparing the unofficial 
plan for the New York regional area. Public authorities in this country 
would faint at the thought, and what our ratepayers would think, say and 
do could be imagined. Nevertheless, Sir Gwilym thinks “ we shall have 
to come to the team system for very big schemes,” and he maintains 
that it would pay in the long run, but is not in favour of the establishment 
of a State service of planners, stressing the real danger that such a training 
would be on too set lines, and would result in regimentation with a 
vengeance. He illustrates his remarks on “‘ The Traffic Problem” by 
two suggestions—in the imaginative modernistic manner—of the 
** Redevelopment of a Main Thoroughfare in a Busy Shopping Centre,” 
entitled “‘ Amelioration” and “‘ Transformation.” This aspect of the 
question has been amply dealt with in more than one book devoted solely 
to it, but two photographs of horse-traffic congestion in London in the 
1890’s and acute motor traffic chaos in the 1930’s tell their own story. 
This book might with advantage have been less prolific, and its 
author frankly admits in his Preface that it probably contains more 
repetition than it would otherwise have done because it first appeared 
serially over a long period. He is, however, impenitent and tells the 
gentle reader that repetition is good for him, or words to that effect. 


BATTLES LONG AGO 


ApmiraL’s Wipow: Being the Life and Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward 

Boscawen from 1761 to 1805. By Brig.-General Cecil Aspinall-Oglander, 

(The Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) General Aspinall-Oglander, whose wife 

is a direct descendant of Mrs. Boscawen, here follows up his delightful 

volume on the life and letters of Fanny Boscawen while she was still the 

wife of ‘Old Dreadnought,” the hard fighting Admiral who was the 

idol of his crews and whose death, in 1761, left her an inconsolable 

widow of 41. More than half of the 18 years of her married life were 
spent alone, her husband being absent on active service, and she was 

not to escape the anxieties of war as a widow, for her sons, sons-in-law 

and grandsons all fought—and some died—in the almost incessant 

warfare of the last half of the 18th century. It is our habit to say that — 
the Napoleonic Wats did not touch the civil population of those days 37 
Fanny Boscawen and her children were in it up to the neck and there is § 
a great deal in these pages which recalls our own dreads and anxieties 7} 
to-day. Even food scarcity and voluntary bread rationing appears. 

She was a letter writer and conversationalist of immense charm, 
Though she was dubbed one of the “ Blue-stockings ”—and we are here } 
given the derivation of that curious nickname—she was never a précieuse. 
She overflowed with cheerful friendship and humour; she was the 
perfect mother and grandmother, always an addition to any society, yet} 
knowing how to keep away ; she kept her interest in youth and its ways? 
to the end; she was never spiteful; she never preached. She kept af} 
brave front up on the motto “‘ Ce que Dieu garde est bien garde,” andy 
her many sorrows never bowed her down. A delightful book, skilfully” 


edited. 
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